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INTRODUCTION 


THIS BOOKLET relating to the supply and demand of 1966 university graduates is one 
of two similar booklets published annually by the Executive and Professional Division 
of the National Employment Service. It is intended primarily for distribution to under- 
graduate, graduating, and graduate students at Canadian universities and colleges. 
Booklets are also available for distribution to the graduating classes of high schools. The 
information contained in this booklet may also be of value to prospective employers 
of university graduates, to teachers, and to vocational counsellors. 


Information relating to the employment prospects of the 1966 class of university 
graduates is presented, as well as trends of significance in the university field relating 
to employment. The sizes of the graduating classes in each of the disciplines at the 
different universities are estimated from enrolments during the 1964-65 academic year. 
Caution should therefore be observed in using this information, but these estimates 
should provide reasonably accurate guides. 


The introduction contains information relating to developments at universities and 
colleges generally, while the body of the booklet is divided into different sections 
relating to graduation disciplines. The concluding section describes the work of the 
NES Student Placement Service and lists the institutions served by the National Employ- 
ment Service. The tabulations of estimated graduating classes are contained in an 
appendix at the end of the booklet while a table relating to estimated monthly starting 
salaries for those students who graduated in 1965 precedes the graduation tabulations. 


The 1966 supply and demand booklet relating to graduating technological students 
is the first edition of that booklet to be published and is available on request. The 
format of the technological booklet is similar to this booklet and its distribution is the 
same except that students at technological institutes receive the booklet instead of 
university students. 


Graduations 


The number of students graduating in 1966 is expected to be approximately 43,000 
or about 15 per cent larger than the class of 1965. 


During the two-year period from 1961-62 until 1963-64 the number of those 
graduating with Bachelor degrees increased by about 25 per cent to a total of almost 
730,000. The number obtaining Master’s degrees increased by about one third to more 
than 3,700 and the number obtaining doctorates increased by 50 per cent to nearly 500. 
Current reports from graduate schools across Canada indicate that just as dramatic 
comparisons can be expected in the immediate future. 7 


On the basis of enrolment predictions made by Dr. E. F. Sheffield of the Canadian 
Universities Foundation, R. D. Mitchener, Chief of the Higher Education Section of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, estimated in 1964 that Canada would graduate about 
850,000 persons with first degrees during the period from 1963-64 to 1976-77. 


Enrolments 

Full-time enrolments at Canadian universities and colleges reached 180,000 students 
during the 1964-65 academic year, an increase of nearly 14 per cent over the total 
enrolment of approximately 158,000 recorded during the 1963-64 academic year. 
Enrolments for 1965-66 should be approximately 25,000 higher than those recorded 
for 1964-65 if the same percentage rate of increase of 14 per cent continues. 


Several provinces have announced plans for the establishment of new universities 
and additional junior or community college systems to meet the demand for more 
academic space. Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia have been particularly active 
during the last twelve months in announcing such plans. However, the establishment 
of such systems does not simply meet the demand for additional space but actually adds 
to it. The Center for the Study of Higher Education in Berkley, California, in a study 


on the influence of different types of public institutions of higher education on college 
attendance, notes the impact which is generated by establishing junior colleges. Those 
conimunities with such colleges were the ones in which the highest precentage of high 
school graduates entered college. In particular, a higher percentage of those with high 
ability continued their education and a much higher proportion of those from a low 
socioeconomic status went on to college. 


The 75 public junior colleges of California now bring 95 per cent of the population 
of that state within commuting distance of a college. These colleges enrol almost 60 
per cent of the state’s public college students. 


The trend toward higher enrolments is not restricted to Canada and is equally as 
pronounced in the United Kingdom and in the United States. In France and Sweden 
enrolments are increasing even more rapidly than they are in Canada. Already the United 
States has a much higher percentage of the college age population in attendance at 
universities than is the case in Canada and therefore dramatic enrolment increases in 
that country would not normally be anticipated. Nevertheless, the 1964-65 enrolment 
at universities in the United States was 10.8 per cent higher than the preceding year 
with a total enrolment of 5,320,000 students. 


In the United Kingdom the Committee on Higher Education under the chairmanship 
of Lord Robbins recommended an increase in the number of universities in that country 
from 32 in 1962-63 to about 60. These recommendations are already being acted upon 
and a number of new universities have been created in the United Kingdom since the 
publication of the report. In fact during the 20-year period ending in mid 1965 a 
total of 28 new universities had been established in the United Kingdom. 


A number of Canadian universities have already announced elaborate plans or have 
embarked upon such plans in preparing for larger enrolments. The President of the 
University of Windsor foresees the possibility of that university tripling its 1964-65 
enroiment of 2,000 students by 1970. Sir George Williams University has under 
construction a 24 million dollar fourteen storey building. This new building will permit 
growth of the present student body of 3,500 full-time students and 8,500 evening 
students to a total of 5,000 full-time students and 10,000 evening students. At Carleton 
University in Ottawa it is anticipated that enrolments will rise to about 6,000 students 
by 1970-71. It is expected that undergraduate enrolment on the present campus will 
have to be restricted by 1968 and that another campus in Ottawa will be required to 
handle the larger enrolments which are predicted. 


York University with less than 800 students in 1964-65 expects to enrol 7,000 by 
1970. The University of Toronto has launched a program of developing a system of 
satellite campuses to handle additional student enrolments. Other Ontario universities 
have similar plans for vastly increased enrolments by 1970, involving increases of the 
order of ten times during a five-year period in some cases. The University of 
Saskatchewan in Regina expects 8,000 students by 1972 while the University of Alberta 
in Calgary predicts increases of the order of 25 per cent a year in the immediate future. 


In 1965 Canadian government bodies and officials stressed the need for additional 
expenditures on research and development and pointed out that Canada compared 
unfavourably with other industrialized nations. Increased emphasis on research and 
development in Canada would create greater demands than at present for the graduates 
of our universities. 


The rising costs of education were reflected in higher tuition costs at many universities 
and colleges, and considerable attention was paid to this question during 1965. It is felt 
by some that higher tuition costs may reduce enrolments below anticipated figures which 
are required if needed graduation classes are to be produced. Some universities did not 
increase tuition costs as had been planned following provincial decisions to raise 
educational grants. In Newfoundland the government will now pay the tuition of all 
first-year students at Memorial University not already provided for by scholarships 
or other government grants and this may be extended to other years of study. 


The Canada Student Loans Plan was also inaugurated during the 1964-65 academic 
year, and 41,000 students took advantage of it during the first year of operation. 


Year Round Education 


The year-round system of operation has come under considerable study during the 
past year and has been commented on in the report of the Royal Commission of Enquiry 
on Education in the province of Quebec and in the annual report of the University 
Grants Committee for Nova Scotia for the calendar year 1964. Actually graduate 
work has been on a year-round system of operation at many universities for some time 
with the summer semester being devoted primarily to research. 


The University of Saskatchewan, to some extent, introduced year-round operation 
in 1957 with the establishment of a pre-summer school session starting in April and 
extending to the start of regular summer school. The University of Alberta is also 
considering the introduction of a similar split summer semester and already has in 
operation a full intersessional semester from May to September for graduate students. 


Simon Fraser University, which opened its doors in 1965, plans on an enrolment of 
7,000 students attending full-time by 1970-71. Simon Fraser University will be the 
first university in Canada planned with the view of operating all faculties on a trimester 
system. Variations of this approach have been used before at the University of 
Waterloo with considerable success, particularly in the Faculty of Engineering. At 
Simon Fraser University students may enrol at the beginning of any of the three 
semesters and may attend one, two, or three semesters a year. The faculty will lecture 
for only two semesters each year and may use the third semester for research and other 
purposes. To begin with, Simon Fraser will have only three faculties (Arts, Science, 
and Education). 


In 1964 Mount Royal College in Calgary adopted the trimester plan of operation, 
and the newly established Wellington College of the University of Guelph commenced 
operations on a trimester basis in 1965 with courses of study leading to B.A. and B.Sc. 
degrees. The University of Manitoba has a special presidential committee studying 
year-round operations. . 


Perhaps the most significant developments in the trend toward the year-round 
operation of universities during 1965 were in the United States. Plans were completed 
in 1965 for the University of California to adopt the year-round program, Joining 
three of the colleges of the State University of New York, all of the public institutions 
of Florida, and a number of other universities and colleges. In the fall of 1964 the 
University of Pittsburgh presented its first Ph.D. to a student who had taken. full 
advantage of the trimester program adopted in the fall of 1959. The student completed 
a normal seven-and-a-half-year program from high school graduation in five years. 


In Florida, the first state to place all public institutions of higher education on a 
trimester basis, a trimester high school has been established as the first unit of the 
South Florida Education Center in Fort Lauderdale. 


Technological Aids 


The use of technology to help alleviate shortages in teaching staff and to assist in 
the process of learning has become noticeable during recent years. Basically the 
objective can be described as threefold. Technological advances can result in a more 
effective use of teaching staff, more effective teaching methods, and a better utilization 
of the time which a student devotes to the learning or study process. 


The use of closed circuit television as an aid to lecturers was studied by a committee 
of university teachers and administrators in Ontario, and in 1965 this group reported 
an expanded use of television in this way. The next step could be the sharing of 
facilities by different Ontario universities through exchanging video tapes or through 
direct cable or micro-wave connections. The University of Toronto’s Scarborough 


College will be the first academic institution in Canada built especially to accommodate 
television teaching methods. Other Canadian universities already using television are 
McGill, Toronto, York, McMaster, and the University of Alberta. 


The use of television also came in for special mention in the Parent Commission 
Report in its assessment of how higher education should develop in Quebec. Closed 
circuit television was also tried out in the summer course in psychology at the University 
of Manitoba during 1965. This is the first attempt at Manitoba and, if successful, will 
probably become a regular feature in some of the larger classes. 


The head of the department of industrial engineering at the University of Toronto 
in the journal of the Association of Professional Engineers of the Province of Ontario 
describes three potentially important characteristics of computer-assisted learning. 
These are: the teacher would be freed to devote his time to stimulating creativity and 
where necessary to devoting more time to the problems of individual students; the 
‘“computer-teacher” would treat each student on an individual basis, having full regard 
to his previous performance, and the “computer-teacher” has, potentially, the important 
characteristics of “immediate-response”’. 


There is evidence that the computer will have an increasing influence at all educational 
levels. At the high school level, it may not be purely coincidental that the new 
approaches to the teaching of mathematics should follow the advent of the digital 
computer by less than 10 years. There are indications that computers may well be - 
used directly in the role of advanced teaching machines. For example, if large scale 
time-shared computer centres could be established as a form of public utility servicing 
the schools, it might be possible to monitor directly the progress of individual students. 


Computers are now being used in the development of teaching methods for linguistics, 
such as producing glossaries and concordances. The work being done at the University 
of Toronto in studying the Chinese language also utilizes computers. This method of 
discovery will likely have important implications for the whole science of linguistics. 


Mechanical aids will also make information retention and research a great deal simpler. 
The linking up of medical libraries in the United States is an important pioneering 
development in this field and is described more fully in the section on library science. 


A system somewhat similar to this is being used in various centres in the United States 
in the field of law. Computers now can hunt through case and statute books on 
magnetic tape and electronically sort out precedents and pertinent laws. The speed 
and scope of computer searching provide an economical tool to draft new laws. 
New York State will use a computer to aid legislators on recodification. 


Graduate Studies 


It has been noted that the number of persons obtaining graduate degrees is increasing 
more rapidly than those obtaining first degrees, and furthermore the rate of increase 
of graduate degrees awarded each year is accelerating faster than that for first degrees. 
This trend would appear to be definitely established for at least the next few years since 
the same phenomenon can be observed when one looks at enrolment statistics. 


Although there was about a 17 per cent increase in the number of graduate degrees 
awarded between 1964 and 1965, as compared with a 14 per cent increase in the number 
of first degrees awarded, the enrolment comparison is even more dramatic. During 
the year undergraduate enrolment increased by about 11 per cent while graduate 
enrolment increased by 25 per cent. During the year ending in 1963, there was about 
a 9.5 per cent increase in undergraduate enrolment and a 15 per cent increase in 
graduate enrolment. Graduate students constituted 7.2 per cent of the total enrolment 
in 1964-65 compared with 5.9 per cent in 1962-63 and 4.5 per cent in 1956-57. 


The smaller faculties and schools of graduate studies are growing more rapidly than 
the larger ones. However, the University of British Columbia recorded more than 
a 20 per cent increase in graduate enrolment between 1963-64 and 1964-65 to a total 


of 1,100 students. This figure is twice that enrolled four years earlier but only one 
quarter the 4,000 graduate student enrolment predicted by the Dean of Graduate Studies 
for five years later in 1970. The 1970 prediction would mean that 20 per cent of the 
1970 U.B.C. student body would be in graduate studies compared with about eight 
per cent in 1965. It is felt at U.B.C. that less than one fifth of the students capable of 
earning doctorates now enrol in graduate work. 


At the University of Alberta the Faculty of Graduate Studies increased its enrolment 
by six times to a total of about 1,200 students between the 1957-58 and the 1964-65 
academic years. The Dean of Graduate Studies states that it is the intent of the 
University to develop the graduate program as fast as it is possible to provide space, 
facilities, and finances. During the year ending in 1964 over 4,000 potential graduate 
students inquired about studies at the University of Alberta and the number inquiring 
during 1964-65 is expected to be a third higher again. The enrolment of graduate 
students would have been at least 50 per cent higher in 1964-65 if there had been 
sufficient space and facilities. 


In describing what is happening to graduate studies at McMaster University the 
word “exciting” has been used. There has been a sharp increase in graduate student 
numbers over the past years, and an additional 30 per cent is anticipated in 1965-66. 
It is expected that all departments at the University will soon be offering graduate 
work at the doctoral level. 


Dalhousie University is planning on enrolment increases of about 30 per cent each 
year in the immediate future and had to make an upward revision of its 1961 forecast 
in 1963. The Dean of Graduate Studies feels that. another upward revision from the 
1963 forecast may now be necessary. It is anticipated that within five years a third 
of the graduate students will be working towards the Ph.D. compared with a quarter 
in 1965. 


The newly established Faculty of Graduate Studies at the Calgary campus of the 
University of Alberta increased its enrolment of full-time students from 60 during the 
1963-64 academic year to 117 in 1964-65. 


Throughout the country there is a pronounced emphasis toward increasing not only 
the proportion of students enrolled in graduate studies but also the proportion of 
those working toward doctorates. It is interesting to note that enrolments reported 
by different universities at the post-doctoral level show even more dramatic percentage 
increases from year to year than those recorded at the doctoral level. 


There is, however, a marked concentration in the fields of study in which doctorates 
are awarded. Tables three to seven of the appendix illustrate this clearly. The two 
broad disciplinary fields of chemistry and the mineral sciences accounted for 60 per cent 
of Canada’s production of Ph.D. degrees in 1965. 
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AGRICULTURE 


THE future is bright for the professional 
agriculturist with the demand for his knowl- 
edge and services rapidly increasing. The 
chairman of the department of agronomy at 
Macdonald College reports that the number 
of people in primary agriculture has been 
declining and will continue to decline, 
while the number of people in professional 
agriculture and all its associated disciplines 
has increased tremendously. Anticipated 
graduation figures for 1966 show an in- 
crease of just over 15 per cent. 


Requirement studies conducted by the 
Department of Labour suggest that Canada 
will need an increase of 40 per cent in 
graduating agriculture students in the next 
ten years and that of this number 35 per 
cent should undertake graduate studies. 
Some concern has been expressed by various 
agricultural faculties about the small num- 
ber of graduates going on to higher degrees. 
The Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture at 
the University of Alberta points out that 
because of the scarcity of Canadians with 
graduate degrees in the agricultural sciences, 
the research branch of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as well as a number 
of other employers of such specialized 
graduates, have not been able to employ 
Canadians with the qualifications that the 
employers desire. The 35 per cent figure 
suggested by the Department of Labour 
seems to indicate, however, an increasing 
trend to graduate study in the field. 


To meet the increasing demands for 
further training in the field of food science 
and technology, the University of British 
Columbia has instituted a program leading 
to the Master’s degree in food science. The 
prerequisite to this course is the Bachelor’s 


ite 


degree in food science or in acceptable 
courses in fields of study related to food 
science. 


At Laval University the construction of 
a six million dollar agriculture building 
will be completed for the 1966-67 academic 
year. This is now the only French language 
agriculture faculty in Quebec since the 
schools at Oka and St. Anne de la Pocatiere 
were closed and merged with that of Laval. 
The new building will be able to accom- 
modate 650 students and studies may be 
continued to the Ph.D. level. 


A wealth of job opportunities are now 
open to the new graduate due in part to the 
large increase in the number of specialized 
industries serving agriculture. Government 
agencies and the universities are wunder- 
going considerable expansion in their agri- 
cultural services and thus offer many new 
openings particularly in the field of re- 
search. Some commercial firms employing 
agricultural graduates for the first time are 
finding such employees especially suitable, 
because the broad basis of science and 
economics in agricultural programs enables 
these graduates to be particularly adaptable. 
Firms having a large volume of business 
with farm customers find it advantageous 
to employ agricultural graduates who can 
do much to ensure the right product and 
its correct usage by and for such customers. 


In industry, employment is available in 
the processing and manufacture of food, 
grain, feed, seed, and fertilizer. Agricul- 
tural engineering graduates may find em- 
ployment in the farm machinery industry. 


The University of Saskatchewan reports 
that each year a number of graduates find 
employment on farm newspapers and publi- 


cations, in market reporting, and in agri- 
cultural advertising. Resource development 
— such as conservation, utilization and 
development of renewable resources, flood 
control, irrigation projects, and soil surveys 
— is another field in which agricultural 
graduates find employment. 


The Agricultural Institute of Canada 
states that the scientific advances in agri- 
culture and their application to farming 
require a much higher level of education 
than was thought necessary in the past. In 
the United States in 1959 the top three 
per cent of farmers in terms of income pro- 
duced 30 per cent of the total value of 
agricultural products; the bottom 44 per 
cent produced only 5.3 per cent. ' These 
top-level farmers also demand more and 
more research information. 


The curriculum in agriculture at the 
university stresses a strong background in 
the basic sciences. The advances in agri- 
culture have come from an understanding 
of the sciences in their relation .to agricul- 
ture and an application of scientific prin- 
ciples to the problems of agriculture. 


With the increasing number of Canadian 
farms employing land, livestock, machinery, 
and buildings having a value of one hun- 
dred thousand or more dollars, there is a 
growing need and demand for farm oper- 
ators and farm managers with a university 
degree in agriculture. In some provinces 
upwards of 20 per cent of the graduating 
students are becoming operators or man- 
agers of farms, the University of Alberta 
reports,. . The» trend im. «this, direction as 
expected to become stronger as farm size 
and capitalization continues to increase. 


The growth of farm size has also brought 
about the use of consultants in Canadian 
agriculture. Independent consulting services 
are expected to expand fairly rapidly and to 
offer attractive opportunities to graduates. 


ARCHITECTURE 


THE Ontario Association of Architects 
states that not only is there a serious short- 
age of trained architects today, but that 
the number of young students taking up the 
profession is far short of the requirements 
for construction in the future. The current 
shortage in Ontario is estimated at 400. 
However, projections for 1966 indicate a 


i 


20 per cent increase in the number of 
graduates over the figures for 1965. 


The Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada reported 2,613 architects registered 
with provincial associations in 1964. This 
was a ratio of 18.8 registered architects per 
100,000 urban population as contrasted 
with a ratio of 13.9 in 1951. For com- 
parison, the number of architects in the 
United States in 1950 was 21.5 per 100,000 
urban population. 


Architectural schools at McGill and at 
the University of Manitoba both report 
excellent employment opportunities and a 
steady demand for graduates as a result 
of the rapid expansion of industry and 
commerce in Canada. 


Canada now possesses seven schools of 
architecture, each fully equipped to meet 
the demands of the profession (British 
Columbia, Laval, Manitoba, McGill, Mont- 
real, Toronto, and Nova Scotia Technical 
College). Graduate work is becoming more 
popular as well as necessary as Canada’s 
program of construction and _ rebuilding 
gains impetus. Further study generally 
takes the graduate architect to the United 
States, France, or the United Kingdom, 
although each year more graduate work is 
undertaken in the Canadian schools, par- 
ticularly in the area of civic design as well 
as the problems of urban redevelopment. 


Most architectural graduates enter prac- 
tice with an established firm, before start- 
ing practices of their own. Good employ- 
ment opportunities also exist in the offices, 
of government and industrial concerns. 


Starting salaries are generally good and 
have improved considerably in the last few 
years. 


Interior Design 


A small group of graduates in interior 
design is available each year, with a steady 
demand for their services. 


Though the University of Manitoba is 
the only Canadian university offering a 
degree, the student body is drawn from all 
parts of the country, and the graduates 
spread across Canada, being located in all 
major cities from Halifax to Vancouver. 


The majority of graduates in interior 
design are drawn into the commercial field. 


They are employed by architects; on the 
staff of interior design firms or interior 
studios of department stores; in the plan- 
ning departments of stores or hotel chains; 
in office planning and supply; in contract 
sales departments, and with restaurant 
suppliers. A limited number of graduates 
enter the teaching profession in the special- 
ized fields of high school art and university 
applied arts departments. 


The field is open to both men and women, 
and professional organizations exist in Que- 
bec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
Columbia. 


ARTS and SCIENCE 


INCREASES in 1966 graduating classes over 
those of 1965 are predicted in all areas of 
honours arts and science and range from 
as low as three per cent to as high as 50 
per cent. The overall increase in honours 
graduates is about 12 per cent compared 
with about 10 per cent for graduating 
classes with pass degrees. 


An honours arts degree provides an ex- 
cellent basis for a wide variety of career 
opportunities including teaching, welfare 
work, and administrative jobs. Professional 
qualification in most areas of arts study, 
however, usually necessitates an M.A. or 
Ph.Ds cerrec, 


In a YMCA symposium held in Vancou- 
ver in 1965 it was predicted that all YMCA 
permanent staff would be university gradu- 
ates in the future and that there was a 
special need for graduates with social 
science degrees. 


The greatest number of job opportunities 
for graduates from the various social science 
specializations exist in government service. 
Government agencies employ about half of 
the personnel in the fields of economics, 
sociology, and statistics. 


The largest number of honours gradu- 
ates, about 17 per cent, is in the field of 
modern languages and literature, and the 
size of this graduating class is increasing 
at a slightly faster rate than the total of all 
honours graduates. In the field of linguistics 
the Dean of Engineering at the University 
of Saskatchewan foresees considerable de- 
velopment during the next few years 
through the additional use of mechanical 
aids. Already a vast body of information, 


14 


both about the structure of languages in 
general and about the Russian language 
in particular, has emerged. In particular 
computers are serving linguists in producing 
glossaries (words in frequency of text oc- 
currence) and concordances (defining places 
of occurrence in the text). 


Good employment opportunities exist for 
graduates with either a Bachelor’s or 
Master’s degree in science, but full pro- 
fessional qualification for a scientist usually 
involves possession of a Ph.D. degree. The 
tendency of students to proceed to graduate 
study rather than to enter the labour market 
upon graduation from a Bachelor’s course 
has been growing steadily in the past few 
years. 


The continuing growth of industry, the 
development of research, and rising univer- 
sity enrolments have created a_ strong 
demand for physical science graduates, a 
demand that can be expected to continue 
for some time. Qualified personnel to 
teach at the university level are perhaps 
most in demand, and graduates interested 
in such a field should pursue their studies 
to the” Ph.D. “level. 


A great deal of activity is going on at 
Canada’s universities both in the expansion 
of facilities and of courses offered by the 
universities. This activity is brought about 
both by the increased interest upon the 
part of students in the fields of the arts 
and sciences and by Canada’s growing 
awareness of the need to ensure a continu- 
ing supply of qualified people, particularly 
scientists, in future years. 


Construction on a new social sciences 
building on the Edmonton campus of the 
University of Alberta was set for the fall 
of 1965. The building is slated for com- 
pletion in 1967. It will accommodate 
5,000 students and will provide facilities 
for the archaeology, history, philosophy, 
sociology, political economy, meteorology, 
political science, and geography depart- 
ments. The University of Western Ontario 
has announced plans to open a college of 
science this year. This represents a re- 
organization of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences and is designed to keep numbers 
in the faculties at an efficient teaching and 
administrative level. The college will in- 
clude departments of botany, zoology, 
geology, geophysics, chemistry, computer 
science, mathematics, and astronomy. 


York University in Toronto plans a 
number of interdisciplinary research centres 
and will start this year with a Centre for 
Research in Experimental Space Sciences. 
This will be followed by centres in mole- 
cular science, material science, and so on, 
which will provide facilities where physi- 
cists, chemists, biologists, and other scien- 
tists can work together on problems of 
common interest. York is operating on 
the theory that the borderlines between the 
classical disciplines are rapidly disappear- 
ing and that many major advances are being 
made in the overlapping areas. Depart- 
mental structure will therefore be replaced 
at the graduate level by interdisciplinary 
research centres. 


Interdisciplinary graduate study is also 
being planned by the University of New 
Brunswick in the departments of English, 
history, economics and political science, and 
romance languages. The plan is to institute 
a program in North American studies, cross- 
ing departmental lines for both course work 
and research. At the University of Toronto 
a new diploma program is now in operation 
in Russian and East European studies, taken 
in conjunction with an M.A. degree in one 
of several disciplines. Doctoral work in 
Slavonic studies is being inaugurated at the 
University of British Columbia. 


The honours degree normally precedes 
graduate work, and the increasing demand 
for graduate degrees has a direct bearing 
on enrolments in honours courses. It is 
interesting to note the recent trend toward 
honours programs in the United States. The 
National Education Association Journal re- 
ports that more than half the current 
honours programs have been inaugurated 
since 1960. Approximately 40,000 students 
were enrolled in honours programs during 
the 1962-63 academic year at 334 univer- 
sities and colleges in the United States. 


Arts and Science (Pass and General) 


There is expected to be an increase of 
approximately 10 per cent in the number 
of graduates with pass or general degrees 
in arts and science during 1966, compared 
with a 14 per cent increase in 1965 over the 
number graduating in 1964. 


A wide variety of occupations in govern- 
ment, business, and industry are available to 
graduates from the various pass arts and 
science courses. Research, sales, adminis- 


trative, as well as other types of positions, 
all require an increasing number of per- 
sonnel. Graduates at the Bachelor level, 
particularly in arts courses, are generally 
employed as junior executives, to be trained 
for later promotion to executive positions. 


There is also a constant demand for 
graduates in the sales field, with excellent 
opportunities for pass science graduates as 
sales representatives for pharmaceutical 


and chemical firms. 
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Because of the continuing need for teach- 
ers at the secondary school level, pass arts 
and science graduates are still in demand 
as potential teachers, generally following 
a period of teacher training. 


One specific area in which the demand 
for graduates has shown an appreciable 
increase is the electronic data processing 
field. 


The chairman of the education committee 
of the Computing and Data Processing 
Society of Canada estimates that employ- 
ment opportunities increased more rapidly 
from 1962 to 1964 than they did from 1960 
to 1962 when they tripled. Graduates with 
a strong background in mathematics and 
some experience in programming and 
numerical methods or statistics should be 
able to find good career opportunities in 
this field. 


The accounting profession is also opening 
up to pass arts and science graduates, as a 
number of firms are beginning to employ 
such graduates as students-in-accounts. The 
year 1970 has been set as the time when 
a university graduation will be required be- 
fore a person can start studying chartered 
accountancy. The Canadian Institute of 
Chartered Accountants recognizes that at 
that time the major supply of students will 
come from those studying in disciplines 
other than commerce, such as arts and 
science. The Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants of Ontario states that non-com- 
merce graduates presently represent one 
half of the Ontario graduate intake, and 
there are very active attempts to recruit the 
non-commerce graduate. 


Many pass arts and science graduates 
use the Bachelor’s degree as a stepping stone 
to a professional degree in such fields as 
law, social work, library science, or medi- 
cine. 


Well-qualified pass graduates in either 
arts or science can expect fairly good 
salaries and a slight increase has been noted 
from 1964 to 1965. 


Biological Sciences 

A seven per cent increase in the number 
of biological science graduates in 1966 is 
forecast, compared with a 10 per cent in- 
ereaseiin 1965: 


The continuing emphasis on research plus 
the growth in the number of universities 
and the expansion of present ones combine 
to make the employment outlook for the 
new graduate a bright one. 


The largest number of opportunities for 
employment are offered by the federal and 
provincial governments. Such departments 
as Agriculture, Fisheries, Northern Affairs, 
and Health and Welfare in the federal sys- 
tem, and the departments of Health, Agri- 
culture, and Lands and Forests in the pro- 
vincial governments offer career opportuni- 
ties to the biological science graduate. 


Due to the growing student population 
and the expansion of educational facilities, 
universities, colleges, and secondary schools 
require a great number of teachers in the 
science field, with perhaps the greatest need 
being at the high school level. 


The Memorial University of Newfound- 
land this year began construction on a 
major marine sciences installation to in- 
clude a running sea-water system permitting 
maintenance of marine flora and fauna for 
experimental studies and observations. This 
new marine sciences laboratory has been 
designed to encourage a greater range of 
studies in marine biology at Memorial and 
in Canada generally. 


Two thirds of the biologists in Canada 
now hold graduate degrees, and more gradu- 
ates each year are going on to advanced 
degrees in their respective fields. 


Medical laboratory science degrees are 
offered at the University of Alberta (Edmon- 
ton) and at the University of Saskatchewan. 
Diploma courses are given at the University 
of Montreal and Laval University, while 
the University of British Columbia offers 
extension courses in advanced medical labo- 
ratory technology. Employment opportuni- 
ties for university graduates are chiefly in 
the larger centres, in the research labora- 
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tories of universities and large hospitals. 
This applies mainly to graduates with spe- 
cialization in bacteriology and biochemistry. 


Salaries in the biological sciences continue 
their upward trend, showing a slight rise 
over the 1964 figures. 


Chemistry 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports that the physical output of Canada’s 
chemistry industry rose by seven per cent 
during 1964. As a result of this expansion 
in the chemical and process industries, there 
is a shortage of chemists now that is likely 
to continue for some time. 


Employment may be found in a wide 
variety of fields starting with work in federal 
government research projects in the chem- 
ical aspects of nuclear energy, fisheries, 
forest products, agriculture, food and drugs, 
and national defence as well as in the pure 
and applied research programs conducted 
by the National Research Council. 


In a symposium sponsored by the Chem- 
ical Institute of Canada for the placing of 
honours chemistry graduates in industry, 
J. A. Page of the University of Toronto 
pointed out that the university is a place 
where students are trained specifically for 
pure scientific research. Honours graduates 
should never be recruited for quality control 
laboratories but should proceed to graduate 
studies, stated Dr. Page. If this policy is 
followed in future years, very few honours 
graduates in chemistry will be available for 
industry. 


There are opportunities for honours chem- 
istry graduates as science teachers in 
secondary schools, and graduates possessing 
Ph.D. degrees are in demand to handle the 
rapidly increasing enrolments at universities. 
A Ph.D. degree is usually required of those 
wishing to enter industrial or government 
laboratories as research chemists. 


Chemistry graduations in 1966 are ex- 
pected to increase by about five per cent 
which is considerably less than the 17 per 
cent experienced in 1965. Graduations at 
the doctoral level consistently exceed the 
number graduating during preceding years 
with a Master’s degree. This is attributed 
in part to the number of those obtaining 
Master’s degrees in chemical engineering, 
followed by a Ph.D. degree in chemistry. 
Graduation | statistics relating to higher 


degrees are contained in tables three and 
four of the appendix. 


Salaries for chemists at all educational 
levels — Honours, Masters, and Ph.D. — 
have shown a considerable increase over 
the 1964 figures. 


Economics and Political Science 

Graduating classes in economics and poli- 
tical science are expected to be 18 per cent 
higher in 1966, compared with a 10 per 
cent increase in 1965. This trend to larger 
graduations in these areas has been con- 
tinuing for several years. 


Carleton University has announced the 
establishment of graduate studies in inter- 
national affairs, with classes to begin in the 
fall of 1965. The school will offer a pro- 
gram of advanced studies leading to the 
Master’s degree for persons preparing for 
careers in government, universities, business, 
journalism, and other fields. The curriculum 
will be based on an extensive list of courses 
in international affairs already being offered 
at Carleton in the departments of political 
science, history, economics, geography, and 
public law. An expanded program of teach- 
ing and research in the area of Soviet and 
East European studies is also under way at 
Carleton. 


A four-year honours program, the first of 
its kind in Canada, in French and political 
science is to be introduced at the University 
of Waterloo this fall. The acting chairman 
of the department of political science reports 
a growing need in Canada for graduates 
who can apply a knowledge of the tradi- 
tional arts to special national conditions and 
who are proficient in both French and 
English. 


The best employment opportunities for 
political science graduates exist in govern- 
ment service. Graduates may also find em- 
ployment in teaching, in research, or on the 
staffs of newspapers or radio and TV sta- 
tions. 


Economists too will find their best career 
opportunities in Canada’s federal govern- 
ment. People trained as economists and 
statisticians are especially needed to carry 
out the many surveys and studies now being 
undertaken by various government depart- 
ments. 


Graduate training is a definite asset to 
graduates in both economics and _ political 
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science. As in most other disciplines, the 
Ph.D. degree is a necessity for teaching at 
the university level. 


The trend toward separating economics 
and political science became more notice- 
able during 1965 with the creation of 
separate departments for the two fields at 
a number of universities. 


Salaries in this field have shown a con- 
siderable jump over those offered to 1964 
graduates. 


Geography 

Canada is considered to be one of the 
world leaders in the professional training of 
geographers. In 1964-65, 60 Ph.D. degree 
candidates in geography were registered at 
six Canadian universities (British Columbia, 
Manitoba, McGill, Montreal, Ottawa, and 
Toronto), while close to 400 students were 
registered in honours geography courses at 
seventeen universities. The Canadian As- 
sociation of Geographers reports that the 
increase in enrolment since 1960 has been 
more than 100 per cent, reflecting the grow- 
ing interest in geography and the great 
demand for geographers with advanced 
qualifications at the present time. Informa- 
tion collected by the Association suggests 
that this trend will continue through the 
latter part of the 1960’s. 


The qualified geographer should have no 
difficulty in finding employment. There 
are a large number of vacancies in high 
school teaching for those with an honours 
degree. The head of the department of 
geography at the University of Western 
Ontario reports, in fact, that more than half . 
of each year’s honours graduates teach at 
the secondary school level. Many univer- 
sities and government departments have 
unfilled positions because of the lack of 
geographers with higher degrees. The Cana- 
dian Association of Geographers estimates 
that of the students who obtain higher 
degrees in geography in 1965, approxi- 
mately 40 per cent will enter university 
teaching, 30 per cent will be employed by 
federal and provincial government depart- 
ments, ten per cent will become _ school 
teachers, and the remainder will find em- 
ployment in a variety of positions ranging 
from market research to historical carto- 
graphy. 

Salaries in the universities and the civil 
service for geographers are comparable to 
those in other disciplines. 


Mathematics 


Canadian universities expect to graduate 
about 180 honours students in mathematics 
in 1965 compared with 120 in 1964. A 
further increase of 28 per cent is forecast 
for 1966. This continues the trend noticed 
in the past few years when there were 
increases of 13 and 22 per cent in 1962 
and 1963 respectively. The majority of 
Canadian universities offer courses at the 
honours level in mathematics and twenty 
offer graduate work. 


The demand for mathematics graduates 
continues to be quite strong. The Depart- 
ment of Labour estimates that the number 
of mathematicians in employment will in- 
crease by 11 per cent annually for the 
next few years. 


Employment is available to mathemati- 
cians in industry, in government service, and 
in the teaching profession. Other avenues of 
employment are in the computer field and 
in the electronic processing of accounting 
and business information. 


Employment opportunities as program- 
mers are about equally divided between 
those with a Master’s degree in mathe- 
matics or computer science and those with 
a Bachelor’s degree in honours mathematics, 
mathematics and physics, or in applied 
science. A mathematics graduate must have 
first class standing or actual experience in 
programming and some other areas such 
as statistics or accounting, states the chair- 
man of the education committee of The 
Computing and Data Processing Society of 
Canada. Some 60 per cent of mathemati- 
cians are engaged in teaching, two thirds 
of them at the secondary school level. 


The actuarial field is a growing area in 
which the new graduate may find excellent 
employment opportunities. The rapid growth 
of the insurance industry has resulted in a 
marked shortage of qualified actuaries, states 
the Canadian Association of Actuaries. 
There are many openings for actuaries in 
insurance companies, and the increasing 
numbers of pension plans for business and 
industry have created many opportunities 
in the various firms of consulting actuaries, 
in industry generally, and in government. 
Many Canadians find employment as ac- 
tuaries in the United States further ag- 
gravating the shortage here. Laval, McGill, 
‘Queen’s, Toronto, Waterloo, Western On- 
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tario, Manitoba, and British Columbia offer 
courses in actuarial science. 


Competition among employers for gradu- 
ates in mathematics is reflected in the in- 
crease in starting salaries over those offered 
1964 graduates. Starting salaries tend to 
be somewhat lower for Bachelor graduates 
than for other science disciplines. How- 
ever, starting salaries for those holding 
higher degrees generally exceed those 
offered for other science disciplines. 


Physics 

There exists today an almost unlimited 
number of openings for physicists in indus- 
trial or government laboratories, in univer- 
sity work, or in meteorology, and there is as 
well an unlimited demand for qualified sec- 
ondary school physics teachers in Canada. 
At the present time, far more secondary 
school specialists in mathematics and physics 
are retiring than are being graduated from 
the various schools of education. 


One half of Canada’s professional physi- 
cists are employed in government service, 
and most of these are with the Defence 
Research Board, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, or the National ‘Research Council. 
A number of opportunities are available in 
industry in the fields of electronics, data 
processing, metal refining, oil prospecting, 
communications, and power development. 


Each year a number of graduate physi- 
cists enter the fields of astronomy and 
meteorology. Agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment are the major employers of gradu- 
ates seeking specialization in these fields. 
Honours graduates in mathematics and 
physics, physics, or engineering physics are 
employed by the Meteorological Service of 
Canada. During their first two years of 
employment with the Service, graduates are 
required to attend, for two academic ses- 
sions, the Master’s degree course in meteor- 
ology at the University of Toronto or 
McGill University. 


The qualification for teaching at the 
secondary school level is generally an 
honours degree in physics, while a graduate 
degree, preferably a Ph.D. degree, is re- 
quired for teaching at the university level. 
A graduate degree is virtually essential for 
advancement in the profession as more than 
60 per cent of Canada’s physicists have 
such qualifications. 


Psychology 


Opportunities for professional employ- 
ment in psychology in Canada are encourag- 
ing and are likely to remain so. Employ- 
ment opportunities have increased more 
rapidly in the past twenty years than the 
increase in graduations, producing a widen- 
ing gap between available jobs and the 
supply of qualified graduates. The Guidance 
Centre of the Ontario College of Education 
reports the greatest excess of demand over 
supply to be in the applied fields, especially 
clinical psychology. 


Child guidance and public mental health 
clinics have been, and still are, short-staffed 
because of the lack of qualified clinical 
psychologists. Industrial consultant firms 
frequently advertise for several months be- 
fore finding suitably trained psychologists. 
The present demand for psychologists on 
the teaching faculties of universities is not 
as extreme as it is in other fields. How- 
ever, the projected increases in university 
student enrolments will result in an upsurge 
in the demand for qualified personnel to 
fill teaching and research positions. 


Mental hospitals, universities, and clinics 
employ the largest number of psychologists, 
but there are many other avenues of em- 
ployment open to those who are profes- 
sionally qualified. Industry is now turning 
to the psychologist in the selection, training, 
and placement of personnel. 


Some psychologists practice independ- 
ently, usually as clinical, vocational, or in- 
dustrial consultants. A number of psycho- 
logy graduates enter government service, 
usually in the fields of personnel, clinical, 
or research work. 


Adequate training in psychology has been 
found to be desirable in those who give 
educational and vocational guidance in the 
secondary school system, and some psycho- 
logy graduates find rewarding employment 
in this field. 


A small increase of just over three per 
cent is anticipated in the 1966 graduating 
class in honours psychology. Most Cana- 
dian psychologists now hold the M.A. or 
Ph.D. degree, and each year the number 
of doctorates increases. The Ph.D. degree 
is already required of most Canadian uni- 
versity professors of psychology. 


More than twenty Canadian universities 
offer graduate studies leading to either the 
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Master’s or the Doctor’s degree in psycho- 
logy, and the University of Manitoba re- 
ports having added the Ph.D. to its program 
in the last year. Waterloo Lutheran Uni- 
versity has tentative plans to begin a 
Master’s program in psychology in the 
1966-67 academic year. 


Salaries for psychology graduates show a 
great variation because of the many activ- 


ities in which psychologists engage, but they 


are found to be generally high. 
Sociology 


The growing interest in the study of 
sociology is indicated in the more than 50 
per cent increase anticipated in the 1966 
graduating class in this discipline. This 
continues the trend resulting from heavy 
enrolments in sociology recorded in the past 
five years. 


About eighteen university sociology de- 
partments now offer graduate studies in this 
field, six of which are at the Ph.D. level. 
St. Francis Xavier University is now study- 
ing the possibility of offering a Master’s 
degree in community development in adult 
education, while the University of Montreal 
plans to offer a Doctorate in Criminology. 


Graduates may find employment in the 
teaching profession, particularly at the tech- 
nical, secondary, and university levels, as 
well as in teacher-training institutions. The 
services of sociologists are now in greater 
demand in government service, especially 
for work in social and economic research 
branches. A number of large private firms 
in industry and commerce now employ 
sociologists to conduct various staff studies, 
and employers’ associations, workers’ 
unions, and professional groups offer posi- 
tions to sociology graduates in research 
work and analytical studies. 
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Private research agencies also employ 
sociologists to study such areas as popula- 
tion shifts and market trends. 


Salaries for sociology graduates are 
gradually increasing and will doubtless go 
higher as the services performed by sociol- 
ogists become better recognized. 


COMMERCE and BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


GRADUATES in commerce and business ad- 
ministration today have a very wide choice 
of career opportunities. The Dean of the 
School of Business at Queen’s University 
reports that in addition to the more tradi- 
tional avenues of accounting, sales, adver- 
tising, and personnel work, graduates in 
these fields find employment as trust offi- 
cers, investment analysts, in market re- 
search, in banking, and in government 
service aS junior administrative officers. 


Graduates from an honours commerce 
course go forth to many varied careers. 
Some continue their studies to become 
lawyers or to teach at the university level, 
and some become secondary school teach- 
ers. A fair number of honours graduates 
go into business to pursue careers in man- 
agement. 


A four-year degree program in com- 
merce, unique in Canada, will be offered 
in the fall of 1965 by the University of 
Alberta at Calgary. The program will be 
offered in three sequences emphasizing man- 
agement science, industrial administration, 
and accounting and finance. 


A new College of Public and Business 
Administration is to be established at the 
University of Saskatchewan’s Regina 
campus. The Dean of Arts and Science at 
the Regina campus states that the programs 
of the new college will both supplement 
and complement those at present offered 
by the College of Commerce at Saskatoon. 
McMaster University reports a 60 per cent 
rise in new admissions in 1965 to its Master 
of Business Administration course. Gradu- 
ates in arts, science, engineering, pharmacy, 
commerce, law, and agriculture are among 
those eligible to study for the M.B.A. 
degree. 


Thirteen Canadian universities offer 
graduate study in commerce and _ business 
administration, three of which are at the 
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Ph.D. level. These are Western, Montreal, 


and Laval. 


The School of Business at Toronto Uni- 
versity reports that its graduates with the 
M.B.A. find employment in finance, market- 
ing, personnel, and operations analysis. The 
school suggests also that M.B.A.’s represent 
a pool of manpower that seems to be very 
attractive to many firms. Queen’s School 
of Business offers the opinion that there is 
a very heavy demand for graduates in en- 
gineering, arts, and so on, who have pro- 
ceeded to the M.B.A. degree. Furthermore, 
the number of graduates in business ad- 
ministration, both at the first degree and 
graduate level, is increasing. The demand 
for people with this type of training much 
exceeds the supply and shows a tendency to 
go up substantially each year. 


An 18 per cent increase in graduations in 
1966 of commerce and business adminis- 
tration students is forecast. 


Accounting 

Where the Canadian Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants once looked for only 
commerce graduates as students-in-accounts, 
their emphasis is now to seek those from 
other faculties, i.e., arts, engineering, law, 
and science. The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of Ontario reports that non- 
commerce graduates represent about one 
half of the graduate intake into accounting 
firms. 


The University of Saskatchewan con- 
tinues to carry their combined B. Com.- 
C.A. program which grants both degree , 
and diploma within a six-year period by 
service in the profession and study at the 
university. Four Quebec universities are 
now Offering the Licentiate in Accountancy, 
the possession of which gives the right of 
admission to the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of Quebec without further ex- 
amination. The four schools which offer 
this course are McGill, Laval, Montreal, 
and Sherbrooke. 


The required course of study that C.A. 
students must follow and the examination 
that they must write vary from province to 
province. There are ten provincial Insti- 
tutes of Chartered Accountants responsible 
for determining what the course of studies 
will be. The Canadian Institute prepares 
the examinations used by the provincial 
organizations. 


Chartered accountants may work as pub- 
lic accountants thereby offering to the public 
professional services in auditing and ac- 
counting, or they may occupy positions in 
industrial, commercial, governmental, and 
academic organizations. At present about 
half the chartered accountants in Canada 
are practising as public accountants. 


EDUCATION 


THE organization of education in Canada 
continues to change rapidly in all provinces. 
These changes range from the decision by 
Prince Edward Island to amalgamate St. 
Dunstan’s University and Prince of Wales 
College into one provincial university to the 
decision by Ontario to create a network of 
junior colleges throughout the province. 
The decision of Prince Edward Island and 
Manitoba to bring education under the juris- 
diction of universities increases to seven 
the number of provinces which now have 
all teacher training under the control of 
universities. 


The recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission of Enquiry on Education in Quebec 
that the 150 normal schools now in opera- 
tion be abolished and teacher training be 
confined to the universities would add an 
eighth province to this total. Certainly the 
changes in Quebec are particularly dramatic 
at this time. Following the creation of a 
Quebec Department of Education the prov- 
ince has proceeded quickly to the bringing 
together of the 1,500 school commissions 
into 55 regional groups. 


New Brunswick has announced the estab- 
lishment of a bilingual teachers’ college at 
the University of New Brunswick, and Sas- 
katchewan will be granting its first educa- 
tion degrees in 1966 at the Regina campus 
of the University of Saskatchewan. 


Throughout Canada there is an increas- 
ing demand for teachers at all levels. This 
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demand is produced by the increase in the 
number of students brought about by popu- 
lation growth and the trend toward longer 
schooling, as well as by the high attrition 
rate of teachers. One result of longer 
schooling is the changing ratio of teachers 
to population. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports that during the ten-year 
period from 1951 to 1961 this ratio changed 
from one teacher for every 43 head of 
population between the ages of five and 24 
in 1951 to the ratio of one to 35 in 1961. 
In 1941 it was one to 48. 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation re- 
ports the net increase in staff recruited 
by provinces during the summer of 1963 
ranged from a low of 17 per cent to a 
high of 44 per cent. The attrition rate in 
all provinces was greater than 50 per cent 
of the additional staff recruited. Through- 
out Canada there has been an _ increased 
tendency for school boards to range further 
and further afield in recruiting not only 
newly graduating teachers but teachers 
presently employed in other provinces. 


The Canadian Education Association, 
summarizing the situation, states that the 
deficiency of teaching personnel is still 
serious in secondary schools and critically 
acute in universities. However, in ele- 
mentary education the main concern now 
is one of improving the qualifications of 
teachers and not simply one of obtaining 
additional staff. 


Throughout Canada the trend toward up- 
grading teacher qualifications is becoming 
more noticeable. Illustrative of this is the ° 
report by The New Brunswick Teachers’ 
Association that more teachers are obtain- 
ing university degrees and more candidates 
are pursuing degree programs prior to their 
entry into teaching. 


Elementary 


In most of Canada the shortage of ele- 
mentary teachers is a problem of the past, 
and the Canadian Education Assocation 
suggests the major concern now is one of 
improving the qualifications of teachers and 
the quality of teaching. 


The Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers’ of Quebec reports that, as a re- 
sult of the rapid increase in the number 
of candidates entering teacher training in- 
stitutions in the last few years, the supply 
of teachers with either one or two years of 


training has reached and even outstripped 
demand in many areas of Quebec. The De- 
partment of Education in Quebec ended 
the one-year course in June, 1965. All 
student teacher candidates must now take 
a minimum of two years of training. The 
Association of Protestant Teachers’ feels 
that it would seem likely that the holders 
of diplomas requiring two years of training 
will also find a noticeable lessening in the 
demand for their services, unless extra 
training has been acquired in an elementary 
level specialty. The four-year Bachelor of 
Education course is becoming increasingly 
popular in Quebec as a preparation for both 
elementary and secondary level positions. 
The Association’s Parent Report study 
group is in agreement with the recommen- 
dation which would require a Bachelor’s 
degree for teaching in the elementary 
school. 


In Ontario only the two teachers’ colleges 
training teachers for bilingual schools now 
give the two-year elementary school training 
course for grade 12 graduates. The two- 
year course was discontinued in the fall 
of 1965 at the other colleges and only the 
one-year course for grade 13 graduates is 
now offered. A committee has also been 
appointed in Ontario to study teacher train- 
ing programs in that province and to sug- 
gest an improved program for elementary 
school teacher training. The Canadian 
Education Association predicts a surplus of 
elementary teachers in Ontario by 1970 
even with the upgrading of entrance require- 
ments. In the past, approximately 15 per 
cent of the grade 13 students in Ontario 
found their way to teachers’ colleges. If 
this same percentage applies in 1970 when 
grade 13 enrolments are expected to be at 
an all-time high, a surplus of elementary 
teachers is likely to exist. 


The Ontario Teachers’ Federation reports 
that there is an increasing requirement that 
elementary school teachers have university 
degrees, and the Federation has recom- 
mended a university degree as a minimum 
qualification for entrance to a_ teachers’ 
college. In the past decade seven new 
teachers’ colleges have been constructed in 
Ontario, and it is noted that these are 
located on or adjoining university campuses. 


The British Columbia Teachers’ Federa- 
tion reports that the desirability of a degree 
qualification at the elementary school level 
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is receiving increasing recognition. How- 
ever, fewer than 400 out of 1,300 newly 
certificated teachers produced by British 
Columbia universities each year have com- 
pleted a Bachelor’s degree. Thus, the 
Bachelor graduates from British Columbia 
universities are barely sufficient in number 
to staff the new secondary school positions 
which result from increased enrolment, 
without taking account of dropouts in the 
secondary staffs and without providing any 
Bachelor graduates for elementary school 
positions. The imbalance between supply 
and demand is likely to be aggravated over 
the next few years with the establishment 
at a number of British Columbia centres 
of junior colleges and with the rapid expan- 
sion of British Columbia universities. There 
will inevitably be a considerable drain of 
the best qualified teachers from the second- 
ary schools to the new colleges and to the 
university, and this will make it increas- 
ingly difficult to recruit teachers with 
degrees for elementary schools. 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association sug- 
gests a shortage of well-qualified teachers 
and states that the teacher shortage appears 
to be most acute in the elementary grades 
of the urban centres. The Manitoba Teach- 
ers’ Society reports that the supply of teach- 
ers at all levels is not meeting the demand 
but that the situation at the elementary 
level is better than that at the secondary 
level where there is a pronounced shortage 
of teachers. In 1965 Manitoba brought all 
teacher training under the control of the 
University of Manitoba rather than the 
Department of Education. Teacher training 
is now under the control of the universities 
in all four western provinces. 


Secondary 


One of the developments which could 
affect the supply and demand situation at 
the secondary school level is the trend 
throughout Canada toward the establish- 
ment of junior colleges. The Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, commenting on the 
plans of the province of Ontario, feels that 
these institutions will undoubtedly create a 
strong demand for highly qualified person- 
nel of the calibre presently teaching at the 
upper secondary school levels or in the 
lower university levels. 


Similar viewpoints have been expressed 
relating to the plans in Quebec and British 


Columbia for the establishment of junior 
colleges or similar institutions. 


Areas of specialization in secondary 
school teaching are receiving increased 
attention throughout the country. The 


Manitoba Teachers’ Society reports that to 
keep abreast of constant revisions in subject 
curricula and new developments in metho- 
dology requires most teachers taking re- 
fresher courses and participating in in- 
service training seminars a number of times 
throughout their careers. The Manitoba 
Teachers’ Society reports a shortage of 
degree teachers throughout the province, 
especially in the fields of guidance, physi- 
cal education, and technical vocational edu- 
cation. 


Describing the Saskatchewan four-month 
internship for secondary school teachers, 
the Dean of Education at the University of 
Saskatchewan said that it was designed for 
those students who had already acquired 
an undergraduate degree and were not en- 
tering a full year of professional education 
leading to initial certification. All of these 
students intend teaching at the high school 
level. Students entering the diploma pro- 
gram for high school teachers must have a 
concentration of four university classes in 
one subject and two classes in some other 
teaching field. 


In Quebec the Provincial Association of 
Protestant Teachers’ were in agreement with 
the Parent Commission recommendation 
that all secondary school teachers must 
have a specialization in addition to a uni- 
versity degree. The Association of Protest- 
ant Teachers’ reports that the demand for 
secondary school teachers with university 
degrees continues high and the demand is 
particularly high for subject matter special- 
ists of all kinds, as well as for specialists 
in the service fields of guidance, remedial 
teaching, librarian, and audio visual experts. 


A survey conducted by Professor Miles 
Wisenthal of Macdonald College and re- 
ported on in the Teachers’ Magazine shows 
that a large number of high school teachers 
in Quebec are teaching subjects in which 
they have no university preparation. More 
than half of the teachers of geography and 
more than 40 per cent of those teaching 
French have no university preparation in 
those fields. Approximately 25 per cent 
of the teachers of mathematics, history, 
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Latin, and biology have taken no university 
courses in their teaching fields. Professor 
Wisenthal says that the high schools have 
by tradition depended on the universities to 
supply graduates of the kind and in the 
number they require. It has been quite 
apparent for some time that the kind of 
university graduates who are presenting 
themselves for training do not have 
academic depth in a specific subject field 
that high schools require. Professor Wisen- 
thal feels that it is unlikely that this condi- 
tion will change for the better unless active 
steps are taken to bring about the desired 
change. 


The Association of Protestant Teachers’ 
in Quebec states that the supply of teachers 
for vocational and _ technical training 
courses in composite high schools, as op- 
posed to college preparatory courses, is 
virtually non-existent. There is at present 
only one technical and vocational normal 
school for French-speaking candidates. The 
Association feels that teachers will have 
to be acquired from industry to fill the gap 
until the teacher-training organization can 
be set up, staffed, and operated long enough 
to begin turning out technical and vocational 
teachers in significant numbers. The de- 
mand for teachers with technical skills is 
already high and will rapidly reach a peak 
that should be sustained for many years. 


The Canadian Education Association is 
particularly concerned with the shortage of 
secondary school teachers with specialist 
qualifications. If one third of the university 
graduates in arts and science become secon- 
dary school teachers, their supply would 
approximately equal the demand but this 
would not mean that there would be a 
sufficient supply of teachers of special 
subjects. The Association reports that 
throughout Canada increased attention is 
being given to the upgrading of teachers. 
In-service programs and courses are being 
organized by departments of education, 
teachers’ organizations, universities, and 
school boards. Summer school programs 
for teachers are being increased in number, 
and in some provinces departments of edu- 
cation are giving credit to teachers who 
complete approved courses organized by 
school boards and teachers. 


The Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation reports that the greatest short- 
ages of specialists appear to be in the fields 


of mathematics, science, home economics, 
and commercial work. The great shortages 
in the fields of mathematics and science have 
been helped to some extent by the increas- 
ing numbers of graduates of faculties of 
applied science who are entering the teach- 
ing profession. The Minister of Education 
of the province of Ontario has also encour- 
aged engineers to consider teaching in the 
secondary schools as a career. Secondary 
school vocational education is now avail- 
able in almost all areas of Ontario, and a 
great many additional teachers are needed 
with industrial and technological training 
and experience. 


The second Ontario College of Educa- 
tion opened at the University of Western 
Ontario in 1965 and a third College of 
Education will open at Queen’s in 1966. 
The College of Education in Toronto and 
the two new colleges will have places for 
2,200 students in regular sessions. 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation re- 
ports that the trend toward graduate studies 
in education continues throughout Canada 
and that a particular expansion in this area 
is planned by the University of British 
Columbia, and in the establishment of a 
centre of graduate studies for the Atlantic 
provinces. The Canadian Education As- 
sociation reports that most theses at the 
Master’s level are concerned with second- 
ary education and that the number of those 
in the general area of psychology is in- 
creasing. 


The trend toward secondary school 
teachers possessing university graduation is 
particularly emphasized by the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association and the British 
Columbia Teachers’ Federation. In Al- 
berta 37 per cent of all teachers had one 
or more degrees, while in British Columbia 
approximately 75 per cent of the secondary 
school teaching positions were filled by 
persons with at least one university degree. 
The British Columbia Teachers’ Federation 
reports, however, that many of these are 
well-qualified, competent elementary school 
teachers who have been pressed temporarily 
into service at the secondary level. A 
number of these would be transferred to 
elementary positions if fully qualified 
secondary school teachers were available 
since their real interest and training are 
in terms of the elementary situation. 
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Higher Education 


The rapid expansion of Canadian uni- 
versities is producing a large demand for 
additional faculty. Students obtaining 
higher degrees, particularly the doctorate, 
make up the entire source of such new 
faculty personnel. The Canadian Univer- 
sities Foundation reports that only about 
half of the new faculty being recruited by 
Canadian universities comes from Canada. 
During the three years from 1956 to 1958, 
48 per cent of new faculty were recruited 
from outside of Canada. This percentage 
rose to 50 per cent in 1962. However, in 
using these figures it should be remembered 
that some of these persons were Canadians 
who were studying outside of Canada and 
others were non-Canadians who were study- 
ing in Canada on student visas and who 
later transferred to landed immigrant status. 


Salary rates have continued to increase’ 
at universities. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported the University of 
Toronto and York University as having the 
highest salary floor for full professors 
during 1963-64 at $13,000. One year later, 
in 1964-65, these floors were matched or 
exceeded by at least nine other institutions. 


The increased emphasis during the past 
year which has been given to the develop- 
ment of junior colleges, technological in- 
stitutes, and similar bodies in many different 
provinces is adding substantially to the 
demand for university faculty. These new 
types of institutions are growing much more 
rapidly than the universities themselves, and 
there is an increased tendency for such 
institutions to recruit faculty with higher 
degrees. Thus they are becoming competi- 
tive with the universities for faculty with 
these qualifications. 


It has been suggested that perhaps we 
should use the term “higher education” to 
describe all fields of education beyond the 
secondary school level. This is the defini- 
tion which is used by the United Kingdom 
Committee on Higher Education under the 
chairmanship of Lord Robbins. On this 
basis the United Kingdom had a total higher 
education enrolment of 216,000 during 
1962-63 as contrasted with 130,000 in the 
universities. The committee anticipates an 
expansion of university enrolment to 
219,000 during the 1973-74 academic year 
and to a total of 392,000 for higher educa- 
tion as a whole. 


In Canada we have a similar set of cir- 
cumstances. The Parent Commission 
anticipates that there will be a total of 
68,500 students in Quebec universities in 
1976-77. However, if we use the defini- 
tion of higher education set forth by the 
Robbins Committee, the Parent Commis- 
sion anticipates a total of 214,000 students 
in higher education during 1976-77. This 
compares with a prediction by Dr. E. F. 
Sheffield of the Canadian Universities 
Foundation that total enrolment at Canadian 
universities and colleges will reach 479,700 
students by 1976-77. 


The Parent Commission envisages three 
major university centres in Quebec (Mont- 
Teal, Laval, and McGill) with graduate 
studies beyond the first degree being re- 
stricted to these three universities. Other 
university students would be at limited 
charter universities, awarding only the first 
degree. The Parent Commission advocates 
that a limited charter university must have 
one third of its faculty qualified to the 
doctorate level. At the institutes, for the 
balance of the students between high school 
and university, the Parent Commission 
recommends that the basic faculty qualifica- 
tion be that of the Master’s degree and 
that a certain proportion of the faculty 
should hold a Doctor’s degree. 


Ontario and British Columbia have also 
announced elaborate plans to develop 
systems of junior colleges or their equiva- 
lent throughout the province, and it can be 
anticipated that they will have requirements 
for faculty comparable to those as set 
forth by the Parent Commission. On this 
basis we can anticipate that faculty qualified 
with higher degrees will have to be provided 
for a total student enrolment in higher 
education of approximately 700,000 in 
1976-77, rather than the 479,700 figure 
predicted for universities alone. The 1965- 
66 full-time enrolment in higher education, 
(including universities, colleges, and tech- 
nological institutes) was about 200,000. 


To these totals must be added the faculty 
requirement needed to service the rapidly 
expanding total of part-time students in 
higher education. These enrolment figures 
are increasing even more rapidly than are 
the figures for full-time students. In ad- 
dition, if the trend toward year-round 
operation continues in Canada, a greater 
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requirement for faculty will be produced 
than if the present system of two semesters 
a year is followed. The Parent Commission 
recommended in its report that the year- 
round system of operation for universities 
be taken under study. 


On the basis of many developments 
taking place in higher education the esti- 
mate of additional faculty requirements 
made by the Economic Council of Canada 
in its first annual report of December, 
1964, would appear to be conservative. 
The Council estimated that 2,800 more 
university teachers would be needed an- 
nually from 1964 to 1970. 


Universities across Canada have an- 
nounced elaborate plans to expand rapidly 
their faculties of graduate study. Should 
these plans materialize as anticipated then 
the additional facilities will produce the 
required faculty. However, these plans do 
require a very rapid expansion in the 
faculties of graduate studies. Illustrative 
of this is the annual report of the Nova 
Scotia University Grants Committee for 
1964. In this report it is assumed that 
Dalhousie University will triple its full- 
time enrolment from 1963-64 to 1980-81, 
to a total of 8,160 students. During the 
same period of time, however, the faculty 
of graduate studies is expected to increase 
by nine times to a total of 2,000 students 
from the 1963-64 enrolment of 221. 


ENGINEERING and APPLIED 
SCIENCES 


Tue Engineering Institute of Canada states 
that Canada is not producing enough en- 
gineers and that the demand continues to 
far exceed the supply. It would appear that 


this situation of demand exceeding supply 
is becoming more accentuated. The major 
national employers of engineering graduates 
were able to fill approximately 80 per cent 
of their requirements for 1962 graduates. 
Two years later less than 70 per cent of 
the required 1964 graduates were recruited. 


It must be pointed out, however, that 
some concern exists within the engineering 
profession that graduating engineers are 
not being used to full advantage in business 
and industry, and that they are filling jobs 
that should be held by technicians. An 
official of the Canadian Council of Pro- 
fessional Engineers recently said that with 
the proper utilization of our existing en- 
gineering manpower there would not be a 
shortage of engineers in Canada at the 
present time, except in some specialized 
areas such as mining. He expressed the 
opinion that many students are entering 
engineering when they in fact should be 
entering engineering technology, a field in 
which graduates are altogether too scarce. 


The professional qualification in the 
engineering field is the Bachelor’s degree. 
There is, however, an increasing demand 
for engineers with a Master’s degree in 
view of the growing amount of research 
and development work being carried out in 
Canada. 


The trend toward graduate study in 
engineering is evident in the number of 
Canadian universities which are adding 
graduate courses to their curricula. The 
University of Alberta in Calgary, which 
up to this year offered only the first two 
years of engineering training, will this fall 
offer the final two years with specialization 
in chemical, civil, electrical, and mechanical 
engineering. Additional courses leading to 
the Master’s degree will also be offered and 
in some areas these courses will be available 
atethe Ph.D. level: 


Sir George Williams University — will 
graduate its first engineers in 1967, with 
the first years of engineering being avail- 
able to students enrolled in both day and 
evening divisions. Loyola College has also 
inaugurated a full degree program in en- 
gineering with specialized work in chemical, 
civil, electrical, and mechanical. Finally 
Lakehead University intends offering a 
degree in engineering. 


The University of Waterloo offers a 
Master’s degree on a co-operative program 
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basis. All engineering courses are of one 
semester’s duration and only one semester 
need be taken at a time. The Professional 
Engineer and Engineering Digest, the journal 
of the Association of Professional Engineers 
of the Province of Ontario, describes the 
course aS an opportunity for engineers now 
in professional employment to undertake 
formal study on an intermittent basis. It 
is not necessary to register as a Master’s 
degree candidate in order to take any of 
the courses in the program. 


During the 1965 annual conference of 
the Chemical Institute of Canada the ob- 
solescence of engineers as a problem came 
under discussion. The ultra-rapid change 
that science and discovery are bringing 
about in the world require that an engineer 
keep up with these developments to remain 
competent. Along the same vein of thought 
is the report in the journal of the Profes- 
sional Engineers of Ontario that it has 
been estimated that the “half life’ of an 
engineer is only ten years. Ten years after 
graduation the engineer’s knowledge is 
only 50 per cent as effective for dealing 
with his job as it was on graduation. This 
is reflected in the development of a series 
of engineering night courses in Canada. 


The University of Waterloo has also 
established an institute of design. The 
purpose of the institute is to undertake fun- 
damental research related to design and to 
carry out individual design projects. Mem- 
bership in the institute will include profes- 
sional designers from outside the university 
as well as faculty members from various 
departments. 


McGill University has established a space 
research institute, the purpose of which will 
be to provide efficient administration and 
direction of the university’s large scale pro- 
grams in the aero space fields. 


The trend to decreased numbers of 
graduates in mineral science disciplines 
seems to have reached an eight-year low 
in 1962-63. It is perhaps too soon to 
decide with certainty whether or not the 
small increase of 20 in the total number 
of graduates in 1964, and the even smaller 
increase of 10 in 1965, now indicates a 
move to increased enrolments. In any 
event, these increases thus far are con- 
fined entirely to the fields of metallurgical 
engineering and honours geology. All other 
disciplines in the mineral science field con- 
tinue the downward trend in numbers of 


graduates begun ten years ago. Fortunately, 
the trend to increasing numbers taking 
advanced degrees in mineral science disci- 
plines continues. 


A continuing excess of demand over 
supply of professional manpower for the 
immediate and foreseeable future is forecast 
for the mineral industry. The persistently 
decreasing enrolments in mineral science 
courses, the dramatic growth in the number 
of new mineral enterprises, increased ex- 
ploration, and the continued interest in 
research, all contribute to the shortage now 
and in the future. A number of new re- 
search laboratories still require research 

staff. 


The Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy reports that the industry itself 
set a new record in value in 1964, with a 
growth rate of 12.7 per cent, and gives 
every promise of continued growth. The 
number of new mines under development 
or in the planning stage portends a period 
of intense competition in the recruitment of 
new graduates. 


Although industry employs by far the 
largest number of mineral science personnel, 
various governmental agencies and _ the 
colleges and universities are employers of 
substantial numbers. Recent expansion of 
governmental programs and an increase in 
the number of colleges have increased re- 
quirements in these fields. 


The Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy stresses the fact that the mineral 
industry provides a number of good oppor- 
tunities for chemical, civil, mechanical, and 
electrical engineers. 


Two thirds of all engineering graduates 
are employed in industry while most of the 
remainder are absorbed into government 
service. A few who obtain graduate train- 
ing teach in the universities. 


The Canadian Council of Professional 
Engineers reports that salaries for engineers 
graduating in 1965 were up about four per 
cent over those of 1964 for most engineer- 
ing disciplines. 


Chemical Engineering 

The Chemical Institute of Canada pre- 
dicts a 20 per cent increase in the number 
of chemical engineering graduates in 1965, 
and a further increase of just under nine 
per cent is forecast for 1966. The number 
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of students, a total of 99, registered for 
Ph.D. studies in 1964-65 was twice the 
number registered four years earlier in 
1961-62, while the 137 registered for the 
Master’s degree was up 120 per cent during 
the same four-year period. 


Although the majority of chemical en- 
gineers are employed in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, the rapid development 
of industries in other parts of Canada has 
resulted in opportunities for chemical en- 
gineers in every province. 


The number of industries that employ 
men with chemical engineering training is 
growing constantly, and prospects for gra- 
duates are good. Most graduates find 
employment in the chemical process in- 
dustries or the resource extractive industries. 
Graduate work is necessary for most re- 
search positions and is also a prerequisite 
for those wishing to teach at the university 
level. 


Starting salaries for chemical engineers 
are among the highest in the engineering 
fields. It is interesting to note that the 
larger national employers recruiting graduat- 
ing chemical engineers were able to recruit 
about 90 per cent of their required 1961 
graduates. Only 60 per cent of the re- 
quired 1963 graduates were obtained and 
less than 70 per cent of the 1964 graduate 
requirement was filled. This excess of de- 
mand over supply is even more pronounced 
in recruiting at the Master’s and Doctor’s 
levels. 


Only a few doctorates in chemical en- 
gineering are awarded each year in re- 
lationship to the Master’s degrees awarded 
during preceding years. However, it is 
felt that these statistics are misleading since 
a number of chemical engineers with 
Master’s degrees are awarded a doctorate 
in chemistry rather than chemical engineer- 
ing. If one looks at the graduations in 
chemistry at the Ph.D. level, it will be found 
that substantially more graduate each year 
than are awarded Master’s degrees during 
preceding years. Graduation statistics re- 
lating to higher degrees are contained in 
tables three and four of the appendix. 


Civil Engineering 

Just over 500 civil engineering graduates 
entered the employment market in 1965, 
marking a slight increase over the figures 
for 1964. This increase is now expected 


to continue for some time, and the 1966 
graduating class will probably be about nine 
per cent larger than that of 1965. 


A substantial number of civil engineers 
enter construction and consulting firms and 
various government agencies. Civil en- 
gineers may also find employment in such 
diverse fields as the pulp and paper industry, 
petroleum industry, and the utilities field. 


As in the other engineering fields, more 
emphasis is being placed on graduate work 
in civil engineering with the Ph.D. being 
the requirement for university teaching. 
The Faculty of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search at the University of Manitoba has 
announced two new graduate courses in 
city planning, one a diploma course and 
the other a Master’s course. 


The University of Alberta in 1965 
opened a structural engineering research 
laboratory to provide much needed facilities 
for research in the field of structures by its 
staff and graduate students. This new lab 
has made possible a program of study in 
structures leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in Civil Engineering. In 
revamping its engineering curriculum, the 
University of Alberta also eliminated sur- 
veying from all engineering courses except 
that of civil engineering. 


Looking to the future, the chairman of 
the UCLA engineering department sees 
civil engineering as being heavily influenced 
by the “population explosion” and by the 
drive of those in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries to catch up to the living standards of 
other countries. He sees the problems of 
the civil engineer in the next fifty years 
as being those of urban development, trans- 
portation, water supply, energy, waste re- 
clamation, and recreational facilities. 


Electrical Engineering 

There is expected to be a six per cent 
increase in the number of electrical en- 
gineering graduates in 1966, compared to a 
ten per cent increase experienced the pre- 
vious year. This continues the trend to 
increased graduations prevailing since 1964. 


The Canadian Council of Professional 
Engineers reports that electrical engineers 
are still very much in demand, and gradu- 
ates should have no difficulty in finding 
suitable employment. 
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A variety of employment is open to 
electrical engineering graduates, including 
work in the electrical design and manufac- 
turing fields, and in the various areas of 
transportation, communication, and public 
utilities. There is now a constant demand 
for electrical engineers in the electronic 
computing devices field. While a number 
of graduates enter the federal government 
service or government agencies, the 
majority find employment within industry. 


The University of Toronto started a 
series of graduate courses in electrical 
engineering during the summer of 1965. 
The timing of these courses is so arranged 
that employed engineers may attend lectures. 


Starting salaries for graduates in electrical 
engineering are comparable to those in the 
other engineering fields and have shown a 
small increase over the 1964 figures. 


Engineering Physics 
The 1966 graduating class in engineering 


physics is expected to be approximately 15 
per cent smaller than that of 1965. 


Engineering physicists are generally em- 
ployed to do fundamental research or de- 
velopment work toward the solution of a 
specific problem. In industry graduates 
are needed for development and production 
line work by manufacturers who produce 
highly technical products, while various 
governmental and _ industrial laboratories 
hire engineering physicists for pure and 
applied engineering research. 


The solid background obtained in physics 
makes graduates from the engineering 
physics courses ideally suited to careers 
as geophysicists and meteorologists or 
meteorological officers. Various govern- 
mental agencies are the major employers 
of graduates looking to meteorology as a 
career, with the Meteorological Service of 
Canada employing the greatest number. 


Starting salaries for the new graduate 
have shown one of the highest increases in 
the engineering field, being exceeded only 
by those for mechanical engineering 
graduates. 


Geology and Geological Engineering 

Graduates in both honours geology and 
engineering geology, in 1966, are expected 
to equal the number graduated in 1965. An 


incréase, however, is expected in the num- 
ber of students taking graduate work. This 
is in accord with the trend of recent years 
as recorded in table seven of the appendix. 


Employment prospects for qualified 
geologists remain excellent as the shortage 
in supply continues. The Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada is unable to obtain sufficient 
Canadian geologists and summer assistants 
to staff its regular summer programs and 
must recruit non-Canadian college students 
for this purpose. Similarly, private com- 
panies are having increasing difficulty find- 
ing qualified geologists for their explora- 
tion programs. 


Geologists with graduate training and 
summer experience are in most demand, as 
recruiting emphasis is increasingly directed 
to those who possess advanced degrees. 
Approximately one half of geologists in 
Canada now possess higher degrees. One 
field of specialization in which shortages 
are particularly acute is that of ground- 
water geology. Not only is Canada en- 
tering the International Hydrologic Decade 
with a great shortage of qualified specialists, 
but throughout the country increased atten- 
tion is being given to water as a major 
natural resource. 


Geophysics and Geophysical 

Engineering 

An increase in the number of honours 
geophysics graduates is anticipated in 1966, 
but the Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy does not expect that this in- 
creased graduation will even begin to meet 
the demand for such graduates. 


Geophysical methods of exploration are 
being increasingly employed by explora- 
tion companies as an aid to mapping and 
in an attempt to locate buried and drift- 
covered deposits. There also seems to be 
a continuing demand for geophysicists to 
undertake foreign assignments under the 
various Canadian and United Nations 
foreign aid programs. 


The majority of graduates in honours 
geophysics or geophysical engineering pro- 
ceed to graduate work, thereby enhancing 
their opportunities for highly remunerative 
employment. 


The tendency of many geophysicists to 
remain On at university, to continue re- 
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search in areas not applicable to mineral 
explorations work, or to prepare themselves 
for teaching responsibilities, may have long- 
term benefits. However, in the short term, 
it intensifies the shortage of geophysicists 
available for employment in mineral ex- 
ploration. 


Industrial Engineering 


Industrial engineering is one of Canada’s 
fastest growing occupations, and the em- 
ployment outlook in this field is more than 
bright. In the opinion of the Guidance 
Centre of the Ontario College of Education, 
the increasing complexity of industrial 
operations and the expansion of automated 
processes, along with the tremendous growth 
of Canada’s industries, is expected to fur- 
ther increase the demand for industrial 
engineers in the future. 


The University of Toronto graduated 
close to 30 industrial engineers in 1965 and 
is expected to graduate 34 in 1966. The 
Nova Scotia Technical College became 
the second university in Canada offering a 
degree in industrial engineering in 1965, 
while the University of Windsor will offer 
industrial engineering in 1966. It is an- 
ticipated that the University of Saskat- 
chewan in Regina will become the fourth 
university in Canada awarding degrees in 
industrial engineering. 


Many industrial engineers gain their 
training through graduate studies following 
undergraduate work in engineering, science, 
or mathematics. There are a fairly large 
number of universities both in Canada and 
in the United States that offer graduate 
courses which prepare the student for work 
in industrial engineering or operations re- 
search. Those in Canada include McGill, 
Queen’s, Toronto, Western Ontario, and 
British Columbia. 


There is no doubt that the number of 
industrial engineers will increase vastly in 
the next decade, both by the output of the 
universities, and through graduate study. 


At present, the skills of the industrial 
engineer are used by large corporations 
through the permanent hiring of staff 
specialists, and by smaller companies 
through the engagement of consultants on 
the staff of data processing, accounting, and 
consulting firms. 


Mechanical Engineering 

The 1966 graduating class is expected 
to be as much as 25 per cent higher than 
that of 1964, a considerable jump over the 
three per cent increase observed in 1965. 


Graduates in the mechanical engineering 
field should have little difficulty in finding 
employment in this field with its wide 
scope of opportunities. Manufacturing in- 
dustries as well as power plants are among 
the wide variety of industries which require 
mechanical engineers. 


The scope of mechanical engineering is 
so wide and its services so basic that gradu- 
ates in this field of engineering are in de- 
mand in a large number and variety of 
Canadian industries. 


Starting salaries for the new graduate 
are among the highest of all disciplines of 
study and are exceeded by none of the 
other engineering fields where there are a 
significant number of graduates. 


Metallurgy and Metallurgical 
Engineering 
The demand for metallurgical engineers 
and metallurgical scientists continues to 
exceed the supply in this country. 


The Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy reports a particular shortage of 
those specializing in extractive metallurgy 
where the situation is somewhat similar to 
that in mining engineering. 


Although the number of graduates 
specializing in physical metallurgy shows a 
continuing encouraging increase, particu- 
larly in the numbers with graduate degrees, 
the demand is expected to exceed the supply 
for some time. The increased number of 
firms constructing or expanding research 
facilities across Canada has created a 
markedly growing demand for research 
metallurgists, both physical and extractive, 
of demonstrated intelligence and ability. 


Salaries in metallurgy remain among the 
highest offered to graduates. Details re- 
lating to graduations with higher degrees 
are contained in table five of the appendix. 


Mining Engineering 

It is in mining engineering that the 
greatest shortage of graduates exists. The 
successively smaller graduating classes are 
a matter of great concern to the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. Classes 
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at some universities have been so_per- 
sistently small that the departments of 
mining engineering at these universities are 
undergoing a period of great change. 


Indicative of this change is the expansion 
in the mining engineering course at the 
University of Saskatchewan and the planned 
commencement of graduate study during 
the 1966-67 session. Research in mining 
engineering has also been initiated and is 
being developed during the 1965-66  ses- 
sion. It is suggested by those at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan that the mining 
industry requires ten graduates with a 
Bachelor’s degree for each one with an 
advanced degree. 


In an attempt to avert the industry crisis 
many believe is impending due to the lack 
of mining engineers and the lack of ad- 
vanced mineral research, the University 
of British Columbia, Laval University, and 
Queen’s University are co-operating closely 
in the design of their courses of study in 
order that there might be a free exchange 
of staff and pupils in mining engineering. 
Starting-in September, 1965, each university 
will concentrate on graduate training for 
mineral engineers as well as research in 
about six special mining’ fields. Students 
and faculty will move freely among the 
three schools, but each student will gradu- 
ate from the university where he entered 
the program. The new head of the min- 
eral engineering department at British 
Columbia suggests that the new project will 
considerably raise the number of students 
in graduate programs. _ 


Current graduates in mining engineering 
can look to a large number of job op- 
portunities with few candidates to fill the 
available positions. The shortage of such 
graduates has persisted for so long that 
chances for rapid advancement for those 
of above average ability are excellent. 
Table six of the appendix contains statistics 
relating to the number of higher degrees 
awarded each year. 


The average earnings of mining engineers 
are the highest of all professional engineer- 
ing categories. 


Survey Engineering 

The position of the university graduate 
wishing to qualify as a surveyor varies 
greatly from province to province. The 
Canadian Institute of Surveying states that 


depending on his degree, he will usually be 
exempted from most of the examinations in 
elementary mathematics and physics and 
also part of the period of articles. In the 
post-war years the reluctance of the pro- 
fessional associations to accord a greater 
measure of recognition of university quali- 
fications has acted as a serious deterrent to 
university graduates entering the profes- 
sion. As a result, apart from Quebec land 
surveyors, a relatively small proportion of 
Canadian surveyors are university gradu- 
ates. 


In recent years, however, the professional 
associations have become concerned at the 
declining number of university graduates 
entering the profession. The sharp increase 
in university enrolment has correspondingly 
reduced the numbers of suitable non-uni- 
versity people available to enter the pro- 
fession. This has occurred at a time when 
the technical skills required of a surveyor 
appear to be growing ever more demanding 
under the pressure of new techniques, equip- 
ment, and methods. 


In 1959 the Canadian Institute of Survey- 
ing sponsored a Colloquium on Survey 
Education to examine the national need 
for surveyors, to appraise the training then 
being given to surveyors, and to suggest 
ways of improving survey training available 
at Canadian universities. In 1960, as a 
direct result of this colloquium, the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick started a five-year 
degree course in survey engineering. The 
number of graduations across Canada has 
sharply increased from a total of 28 during 
the 1959-61 three-year period to 71 during 
the 1962-64 three-year period. 


A Ph.D. degree in survey engineering is 
offered by the University of New Brunswick, 
while doctorates are offered in geodesy and 
surveying at Laval University. 
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Graduates in surveying will find special- 
ized employment in federal government 
survey agencies, and are in demand to meet 
the need for property surveyors, and for 
men to introduce advanced survey methods 
into the fields of highways, power develop- 
ment, and the mapping of natural resources. 


FORESTRY and 
FORESTRY ENGINEERING 


THE shortage of professional foresters in 
relation to the demand is more pronounced 
at this time than for some time past. The 
Dean of the Faculty of Forestry at the 
University of Toronto reports that there 
are about twice as many jobs as there are 
graduates and about three times the number 
of suitable summer jobs as there are under- 
graduate forestry students. 


According to the University of British © 
Columbia, the demand fluctuates consider- 
ably, but the university reports no difficulty 
in placing its forestry graduates. Expan- 
sion of the pulp and paper industry has 
led to a very great demand for graduates 
and about 60 per cent of their forestry 
graduates work for the forest industry in 
British Columbia. 


Foresters employed by industry are 
generally engaged in the planning and 
carrying out of all types of forest opera- 
tions in addition to forest protection duties. 
Employment with provincial governments is 
primarily in management, inventory, pro- 
tection, and administration of forest lands. 
The federal government expects to double 
its professional staff in forest research over 
the next six years. 


Individuals expecting to work as foresters 
or forest scientists should prepare them- 
selves by study toward the Master’s or 
Doctor’s degree in their field of interest. A 
very slight increase is shown in the number 
of students receiving graduate degrees in 
forestry in 1965, but this number is ex- 
pected to grow since universities now offer- 
ing graduate study in forestry intend major 
expansions in their programs during the next 
ten years. 


The University of British Columbia has 
announced intentions of increasing the 
number of its forestry graduates to 70 a 
year from 41 in 1964, while the University 
of Toronto plans to increase its graduates 
from 24 a year to 40 in the near future. 


Laval University is presently engaged in 
an expansion of its faculties and courses, 
particularly at the graduate level. This 
includes the inauguration of courses of 
study leading to graduate degrees in forest 
soils, forest pathology, resources manage- 
ment, and other fields. At the undergradu- 
ate level considerable work is being done in 
developing programs of study relating to 
the hydraulics of forest operations. 


Students enrolled each year in forestry 
at the University of New Brunswick should 
increase to about 5O by 1975 from the 
present total of just over 30, with courses 
being added in forest soils, forest pathology, 
land use, and resources management. 


Quebec’s Deputy Minister of Lands and 
Forests reports that two complete degree 
courses in surveying are offered in Canada, 
one in the Faculty of Engineering at the 
University of New Brunswick and the other 
in the Faculty of Forestry and Geodesy at 
Laval. At the University of New Bruns- 
wick, the course is two years in length 
following the first three years in either civil 
engineering or forestry. 


Starting salaries for the new graduate 
are good and have been increasing more 
rapidly than salaries in many other disci- 
plines of study. 
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HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


CaNApba’s increasing population, the grow- 
ing awareness of the need for proper health 
care and higher health standards, coupled 
with the expansion of our health services, 
continue to swell the demand for graduates 
from the various health professions. 

In all areas of health care, graduates 
are not being produced fast enough to meet 
the demand, and both the training of these 
graduates and the facilities for this train- 
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ing are being expanded in an effort to meet 
this ever-growing need. 


To help promote the growth of training 
and facilities in the health professions, the 
University of British Columbia has an- 
nounced the construction of a _ health 
sciences centre on its campus. This centre, 
planned as a complex in which doctors, 
dentists, pharmacists, psychiatrists, nurses, 
physiotherapists, and other medical per- 
sonnel will train and work together, will 
be the first of its kind in Canada. Included 
in the planning is a teaching and research 
hospital, with extensive research facilities, 
to which patients from all over Canada 
needing the special services of the unit 
can be referred. 


The University of Ottawa has announced 
the establishment of a professional School 
of Hospital Administration which will have 
equal status with that university’s schools 


of nursing, psychology and_ education, 
physical education and recreation, and 
social welfare. 

Salaries in the health professions are 


rising steadily, with those offered in medi- 
cine being perhaps the highest offered to 
1965 graduates. 


Audiology and Speech Therapy 

The demand for speech therapists is parti- 
cularly high, and courses of study are pro- 
vided by the universities of Montreal, To- 
ronto, and McGill. The Royal Commission 
on Health Services reports that speech 
therapists and audiologists in Canada num- 
ber only one to every 280,000 of population, 
whereas the desirable proportion would be 
one to 25,000 population. Training con- 
sists of two academic years at the univer- 
sities of Toronto or Montreal, plus pre- 
scribed clinical experience in hospitals, 
rehabilitation centres, or schools. Applicants 
must possess a B.A. degree or the equivalent 
before commencing training. 


A School of Human Communication 
Disorders has been opened recently at Mc- 
Gill in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research, with the course leading to an 
M.Sc. degree. Speech therapy and audiology 
are two complementary sciences and, in 
Canada, are taught together so that the 
graduate may elect to practise in either 
field and will understand the duties and 
problems of both. Opportunities for ad- 
vanced training are available at institutions 
in the United States and England. 


Speech therapists and audiologists are 
employed in hospitals, rehabilitation centres, 
clinics, and in special schools for the handi- 
capped or deaf, as well as in the regular 
school system. Many enter private practice 
and some lecture at schools of spéech and 
audiology. Employment is also available in 
local and provincial governments, as mem- 
bers of teams conducting mobile diagnostic 
and treatment clinics, or as part of organized 
home care programs. 


Salaries range upwards from $4,500 and 
are expected to increase rapidly. 


Dentistry 


Canada now possesses seven schools of 
dentistry located at the University of Al- 
berta, McGill University, the University of 
Toronto, the University of Montreal, Dal- 
housie University, the University of British 
Columbia, and the University of Manitoba. 
These schools graduated about 240 dentists 
in 1965 and expect to produce another 244 
in 1966, a small increase of just under one 
per cent. Approximately half of Canada’s 
dentists graduate from the University of 
Toronto. 


Canada now has more than 6,200 dentists 
of whom about 140 are women. More than 
40 per cent of these practice in Ontario. 
The demand for dentists is high, and Can- 
ada’s growing population will increase the 
demand for additional dentists in years to 
come. The Canadian Dental Association 
reports that in the past ten years, the num- 
ber of dentists in Canada has increased 
16 per cent while the total population has 
grown 26 per cent. In 1961, Canada had 
only one dentist to every 3,037, and this 
ratio became even more unbalanced in 1965 
when it rose to one dentist for every 3,095 
people. 


The Royal Commission on Health Serv- 
ices recommended in its report that there 
should be 14,420 dentists by 1991 if we are 
even to keep up with present requirements, 
and also suggested expansion of present 
schools and the establishment of four new 
ones. One new school, at the University 
of Western Ontario, is expected to become 
operative in the fall of 1965. 


The Canada Dental Association reports 
that the number of dentistry students en- 
gaged in Master’s work in Canadian uni- 
versities jumped from five in 1960 to 34 in 
1965. However, the number undertaking 
doctorate studies during 1965 fell by eight 
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from a total of 40 in 1960. 


Most dentists are self-employed, but some 
graduates do find employment in federal, 
provincial, and municipal governments. The 
federal government now employs 231 
dentists on a full-time basis. A small num- 
ber of dentistry graduates each year find 
positions with hospitals, industry, and 
school boards. Starting salaries for dentists 
are quite high and compare well with those 
for medicine. 


Medicine 


Opportunities for a career in medicine 
were never more attractive in Canada’s his- 
story. The Canadian Medical Association 
states that the supply of physicians must 
increase at a rapid rate if Canada is to meet 
the health needs of its population in the 
coming years. 


The Association reports that by 1975, just 
ten years away, 1,500 new doctors per year 
will be required to maintain the current 
physician-population ratio which is approxi- 
mately one doctor for every 900 persons. 
This represents a very large increase in out- 
put from the existing rate of 850 per year 
from all Canadian schools. 


The Association feels that Canada’s need 
for doctors is portrayed by the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on 
Health Services that seven new medical 
schools should be established within ap- 
proximately an eight-year period. A number 
of these schools are now being planned by 
the universities concerned: In addition the 
12 existing schools are expanding their 
capacity to the maximum. McMaster Uni- 
versity has announced that construction on 
its new medical school will begin in the fall 
or 1965. : 

The upward trend in enrolment which 
began in 1960 continues. The report, Medi- 
cal Students in Canadian Universities, reveals 
that 1,133 students began medical studies 
in 1964 compared with 1,086 the previous 
year. An overall increase of 10 per cent is 
expected in the 1965 graduating class. 

Twelve Canadian universities offer com- 
plete courses leading to the Doctor of Medi- 
cine degree, and admission standards to the 
faculties of medicine remain high. Special- 
ization in medicine requires from three to 
five years following graduation before the 
qualifying examinations of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada 
can be taken. 


The physician now has a vast number of 
vocations open to him. He can enter general 
practice, carry out research or laboratory 
work, teach at the university level, or he 
can enter the medical services of the armed 
forces or the expanding field of medical 
administration. The federal government as 
well offers a variety of opportunities requir- 
ing almost every type of medical specialty. 


Salaries for physicians are considerably 
higher than those of the other professions 
and generally start at the $8,000 range. 


Nursing 


The number of nurses registered in Can- 
ada increased by 50,000 over the 1941 
figure to a total in 1961 of 78,340. How- 
ever, there is still a very serious shortage 
of qualified nurses, and the ratio of regis- 
tered nurses to population is still below 
the ratio of one nurse per 200 population 
considered desirable by the International 
Labour Office. It has been stated by hos- 
pital officials and organizations concerned 
that the supply of nurses must increase by 
more than 20,000 if present standards are 
to be maintained, and an increase of nearly 
42,000 would be desirable if improved 
standards of patient care are to be provided. 


During the summer of 1965 plans were 
outlined by the government of Ontario to 
alleviate the nursing shortage in that prov- 
ince. The objective of Ontario is to gradu- 
ate 5,000 nurses per year by 1971, about 
double the 1966 provincial graduating class. 


The shortage extends particularly to per- 
sonnel in rural areas and in mental hos- 
pitals, and there is also a lack of nurses 
with advanced education for senior positions 
in nursing education, practice, and research. 
The Master’s degree in nursing is offered 
at three universities. These are the two 
older courses at Western Ontario and Mc- 
Gill and the recently established course at 
the University of Montreal. The University 
of New Brunswick is also planning to intro- 
duce the Master’s degree in nursing, while 
the University of Ottawa has had the 
matter under consideration. 


The Canadian Nurses’ Association in its 
tabulation of nurse training reports 185 
schools of nursing in Canada. Five univer- 
sities have established schools of nursing 
since the 1961-62 academic year and there 
are now 22 universities with schools, 19 of 
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which offer a Bachelor’s degree in nursing. 
The Director of the School of Nursing at the 
University of Manitoba feels that one third 
of Canadian nurses should have Bachelor’s 
degrees and 13 per cent should have gradu- 
ate degrees. Currently five per cent have 
Bachelor’s degrees and less than one per 
cent have a graduate degree. It is estimated 
that the number of Bachelor degree gradu- 
ates will be about 16 per cent higher in 
1966 than it was in 1965. 


Hospitals and institutions employ the 
majority of nursing graduates, but may also 
find suitable employment in doctors’ offices, 
in private practice, with government health 
agencies, in the armed forces, and with 
home-visiting organizations such as_ the 
Victorian Order of Nurses. 


Nurses are also employed by international 
agencies to assist in the organization and 
development of health services in foreign 
countries. Rewarding work is offered to 
nurses as well in outposts maintained by 
the Canadian Red Cross. 


Salaries for nurses vary with training, 
experience, and responsibilities, but they are 
steadily improving. 


Occupational and Physiotherapy 


The important role of physiotherapists in 
the rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped disabled by polio, muscular dystro- 
phy, arthritic and rheumatic conditions, 
birth deformity, accident, or war, has 
brought about a very great demand for their 
services. 


The Canadian Physiotherapy Association 
reports that despite a rise of 200 since 1964 
in the number of physiotherapists practising 
in Canada, there are still more positions 
than this increased number can _ possibly 
fill. To help meet the demand, two new 
courses will be opened in 1965, at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan and at Laval Uni- 
versity. This brings the total number of 
universities offering courses in _ physio- 
therapy to nine. Both courses will offer 
two-year training in physiotherapy leading 
to a diploma, and students will be required 
to spend approximately six months in 
physiotherapy graduate interning to qualify 
for registration. 


McGill University is at present the only 
Canadian school offering a B.Sc. degree in 
physical and occupational therapy and re- 
ports twelve graduating with the B.Sc. 


degree in 1965, as well as 60 who will be 
completing the three-year diploma course. 
At the University of Manitoba, the School 
of Physiotherapy and Occupational Therapy 
has been renamed the School of Medical 
Rehabilitation and located in the Manitoba 
Rehabilitation Hospital. 


Physical and occupational therapy is 
available to the physically handicapped in 
every hospital and medical centre in Canada, 
and most therapists are employed by these 
institutions. A number of therapists find 
employment in the special schools and 
summer camps operated for the benefit of 
crippled children. 


The demand for occupational therapists is 
similar to that for physiotherapists and 
graduates in that field should have no diffi- 
culty in finding gainful employment. Re- 
habilitation centres, tuberculosis sanatoria, 
schools for the handicapped, homes for the 
aged, convalescent and children’s hospitals, 
cerebral palsy clinics, and general psychi- 
atric clinics all employ occupational thera- 
pists. Five universities offer qualifications 
in occupational therapy (Toronto, McGill, 
Alberta, Manitoba, and Montreal). A spe- 
cial 18-month course is given by the Cana- 
dian Association of Occupational Therapy 
in Kingston, Ontario. 


Pharmacy 


Growth in all phases of pharmacy, plus 
the fairly stabilized production of pharmacy 
graduates, is expected to produce a shortage 
of the order of 500 pharmacists by 1966 
across Canada. This is projected further to 
a shortage of 630 by 1971, according to a 
study carried out for the Royal Commission 
on Health Services. 


Eight Canadian universities maintain col- 
leges offering degree courses in pharmacy 
(Alberta, British Columbia, Dalhousie, 
Laval, Manitoba, Montreal, Saskatchewan, 
and Toronto). Three universities (Alberta, 
Montreal, and Toronto) award Ph.D. 
degrees. 


Enrolment in the Canadian colleges of 
pharmacy for the year 1964-65 totalled 
1,153 men and 523 women in the under- 
graduate course, and 35 men and 11 women 
pursuing graduate studies. The Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Association marks as the 
most notable statistic the growing number 
of women, reaching upwards of 50 per cent 
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in some Canadian colleges, enrolling in the 
university course in pharmacy. 


There has been no change in the educa- 
tional facilities for pharmacy in the past 
year, but most schools are consistently im- 
proving their courses and, as a result, their 
students in both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate departments. 


The graduating class of 1965, totalling 
more than 300 students, represents an eight 
per cent increase over the previous year, 
but an increase of more than 20 per cent 
has been forecast for 1966. The Pharma- 
ceutical Association reports that because of 
the increasing number of women currently 
registering in pharmacy colleges, and assum- 
ing a relatively short female working life, 
prospects for employment in pharmacy for 
the next several years look bright. 


Almost 80 per cent of new graduates 
find employment in the retail field. How- 
ever, a number of pharmacy graduates, par- 
ticularly women, find positions in hospitals 
and medical services, as well as with phar- 
maceutical companies, the armed forces, and 
other federal agencies. 


The increased role of federal and pro- 
vincial governments in public health has 
created additional opportunities for pharma- 
cists in analytical and toxicology labor- 
atories,.and in administrative positions as 
government inspectors and health supplies 
officers. 


Starting salaries for new pharmacists 
continue to be among the highest offered to 
all Bachelor graduates. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


THE demand for graduates with Bachelors’ 
degrees in home economics continues to 
exceed the supply, and the positions avail- 
able to graduates are many. The Canadian 
Home Economics Association divides the 
field of work for home economics into six 
broad groupings. These are dietetics, edu- 
cation, governmental service, business, 
social and welfare agencies, and research. 


The requirement for home economics 
teachers in the secondary schools continues 
to grow with the population expansion. 
Although sixteen universities and colleges 
offer a degree in home economics, there 1s 
a shortage of home economics graduates 
for teaching positions in nearly every prov- 
ince. 


A Master’s degree can be obtained at 
Alberta and Manitoba while Toronto offers 
a Master’s degree in food science. Graduates 
are now being called upon to teach in 
technical and trade schools, particularly in 
training courses for the food service indus- 
try. A one-year course in education follow- 
ing the Bachelor of Home Economics degree 
is necessary in most provinces to qualify as 
a specialist. 


Professional qualifications in dietetics in- 
clude a degree in home economics or 
dietetics plus a one-year internship after 
graduation; the completion of an integrated 
internship in the summers between under- 
graduate years, plus a four-month final 
period following graduation. Membership 
in the Canadian Dietetic Association is 
based on completion of requirements as set 
down by the respective provincial associa- 
tions. A few men graduate each year from 
the dietetic course at the University of 
Montreal. Provision is also made for men 
interested in dietetics to enrol at either 
McGill or Mount Allison universities. 


The Director of the School of Household 
Science at Macdonald College predicts that 
the present demand for dietitians will con- 
tinue in the foreseeable future. Careers in 
dietetics in hospitals include clinical and 
administrative work, teaching, and thera- 
peutic dietetics. Dietitians are also employed 
in school feeding services in the larger cities. 
The food service industry offers manage- 
ment positions to graduates who have 
completed internship and have gained some 
related experience. 


In public relations with companies pro- 
cessing food or manufacturing food prod- 
ucts, home economists answer questions 
from consumers and assist with advertising 
programs. Limited opportunities exist, also, 
in the textiles and clothing industry for 
graduates who specialize in this area. 
Women’s magazines frequently employ 
home economists on their editorial staffs. 


The Director of the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Manitoba 
States that there is almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity for home economists to develop ideas 
and explore new and interesting areas of 
work. Technological advances and chang- 
ing family patterns make for variety in the 
profession, and a great deal of time must 


be spent keeping abreast of new develop- 
ments. 
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A number of home economists proceed 
each year to graduate degrees in a number 
of specializations. Of these students, some 
continue in research while others teach at 
the university level where, Macdonald Col- 
lege reports, there is a shortage of qualified 
personnel with advanced degrees. 


Graduations in home economics in 1966 
are expected to show an increase of 22 per 
cent over 1964 figures. Salaries for starting 
dietetians and teachers are usually higher 
than those offered by industry; hence the 
majority of graduates enter these profes- 
sional fields. 


JOURNALISM 


THE revolution in communication and 
transportation, the rise in world-wide liter- 
acy, and the increasing complexity of life 
has brought about an urgent need for 
journalists with a first-rate education 
coupled with sufficient training in the pri- 
mary skills of journalism to enable them to 
move easily and effectively into the various 
regions of the field. 


Courses leading to the Bachelor of 
Journalism degree are now offered at two 
Canadian universities Carleton and 
Western Ontario — while diploma courses 
are offered at the University of King’s Col- 
lege (affiliated with Dalhousie) and Mount 
Saint Vincent College, both at Halifax. As 
well, Carleton offers a one-year graduate 
course in journalism to holders of a 
Bachelor’s degree in arts, science, or com- 
merce. Eighteen journalism graduates 
emerged from Carleton University in 1965, 
three of them having prior degrees. 


A great variety of opportunities are open 
to the journalism graduate with perhaps the 


most popular being the field of newspaper 
writing, though the salaries offered here 
are generally slightly lower than in other 
areas of journalistic endeavour. Journalists 
may also find employment as reporters and 
news editors with radio and television, as 
information and public relations officers in 
business and industry, and as writers and 
editors with the various popular Canadian 
magazines and periodicals. The operation 
of information, editorial, and public rela- 
tions divisions within each department of the 
federal government means a demand each 
year for a number of journalism graduates. 


Salaries for journalism graduates are gen- 
erally similar to those offered to pass arts 
graduates, but vary considerably with the 
numerous areas of journalism. 


LAW 


THE Canadian Bar Association reports a 
shortage of able, experienced counsel to 
meet the increased public demand for gen- 
eral practitioners and suggests that a wide 
variety of opportunities exist for anyone 
with an aptitude for law and the desire to 
devote the time and effort required to obtain 
the necessary training and experience. 


The Association further observes that the 
number of lawyers being called to the Bar 
each year is continually increasing and that 
this trend is expected to last for a number 
of years to come. A 26 per cent increase 
in the number of law school graduates is 
predicted for 1966. 


Some lawyers devote themselves exclus- 
ively to specialization in one aspect of the 
law such as corporation law, tax law, patent 
law, or labour law. This specialization, 
however, is more evident in the larger 
centres, for rural area lawyers must usually 
conduct a more general type of practice. 
The Law Society of British Columbia offers 
the opinion that those who may be said to 
specialize simply concentrate on a particular 
aspect of the law and thus become expert 
in one area without completely withdrawing 
from the other areas. Or, in simpler terms, 
that lawyers become specialists through the 
practice of law rather than by any course 
of study. 


Lawyers may find employment in the law 
departments of the industrial and mercantile 
companies as well as with governmental 
agencies and departments where the com- 
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plexity of the problems facing government 
and industry make it particularly desirable 
that the legal implications of any particular 
corporate action be properly understood 
before such action is taken. 


The Canadian Bar Association suggests 
that no increase is indicated in the number 
doing graduate work among those who 
intend to engage in private practice. How- 
ever, the Association does point out that 
the growing number of law teachers now 
required in Canada is boosting the number 
of students engaging in graduate work. 
While an individual may obtain a position 
on a law faculty on the basis of his under- 
graduate standing, his potential is very much 
limited until he obtains a higher degree 
or degrees. 


Qualification as a lawyer in one province 
in Canada does not qualify a student for 
practice in any other province, though the 
governing bodies of the profession in the 
common law provinces have adopted fairly 
uniform standards of admission from one 
province to another. Quebec, governed 
provincially under civil law, does not con- 
form to these uniform standards. Admit- 
tance to the practice of law in Canada is 
usually granted following a two- or three- 
year university pre-legal education plus 
the Bachelor of Laws degree from a Cana- 
dian law faculty and a period under articles 
of clerkship with a practising member of 
the profession. 


During 1965 it was reported that Osgoode 
Hall might join with York University as 
the University’s law faculty, thus ending a 
long history of operating independently. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Tue number of library science graduates 
obtaining the B.L.S. degree increased from 
about 250 in 1964 to close to 350 in 1965. 


However, even if this increase carries over 
to the 1966 graduating class, there is little 
possibility of meeting the figure of 2,600 
professional librarians that the Canadian 
Library Association reports will be required 
by 1967. Graduates thus should find re- 
warding employment very easy to obtain. 


The basic qualification for the profes- 
sional librarian is a Bachelor’s degree in arts 
or science plus one full year of library 
training leading to a B.L.S. at one of five 
Canadian universities (McGill, Ottawa, 
Montreal, British Columbia, and Toronto). 
Three of these schools (British Columbia, 
Toronto, and McGill) have been accredited 
by the American Library Association’s Com- 
mittee on Accreditation under its 1951 
Standards, and are approved by the Cana- 
dian Library Association. In 1965 a brief 
was presented to the presidents of the prairie 
universities, by a committee of university 
librarians, which proposed the establishment 
of a library school at one of the prairie 
universities. 


There are many areas of specialization 
within the profession itself. They include: 
reference librarians, who are experts in 
finding information and answering ques- 
tions; cataloguers and classifiers, who are 
responsible for cataloguing and classifying 
books so that related information will be 
Kept together on the shelves; circulation 
librarians; children’s and young people’s 
librarians; regional and county librarians; 
school and university librarians; and special 
librarians who serve the particular needs 
of one organization or group. ‘The chief 
librarian is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the library and must be a good 
business executive as well as a competent 
professional librarian. 


The starting salary for 1965 library 
science graduates has taken a considerable 
jump over that of 1964, due in part to the 
high proportion of librarians hired by uni- 
versity libraries. The salary in medium- 
sized and large libraries now compares very 
favourably with other professions requiring 
an equivalent number of years of prepara- 
tion. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in a survey of median starting salaries 
for 1965 graduates found that the highest 
salaries were in Western Canada and the 
lowest in the Atlantic provinces. More than 
half of the 1965 graduates were employed 
by universities. 


Indicative of the growing importance of 
university libraries is the recommendation 
for McGill University cited by the Parent 
Commission Report. This recommendation 


involves the expenditure by McGill of ten 
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million dollars for books and_ periodicals 
over a ten-year period. 


The growth of libraries in North America 
and the increasing demand for the services 
they offer is shown in the steps now being 
taken by three Eastern United States uni- 
versity libraries. The medical libraries of 
Harvard, Columbia, and Yale universities 
are in the primary stages of an electronic 
integration that will see a network of com- 
puters and telephone lines giving scholars 
virtually instant access to their pooled re- 
sources. Yale’s medical librarian believes 
that this project will stand historically with 
the development of the card catalogue as an 
advance in library science. 


OPTOMETRY 


THERE are in Canada today 1,434 practising 
optometrists which, according to the Cana- 
dian Association of Optometrists, falls about 
180 short of immediate requirements. The 
Association further states that another 280 
will be required by 1980 to compensate for 
population increase and losses to the profes- 
sion through death and retirement. 


Enrolment in both Canadian optometry 
colleges is at an all-time high with some 76 
students at the University of Montreal, and 
97 at Toronto. The School of Optometry 
at Montreal requires a B.A. degree or 
equivalent for entrance and the College of 
Optometry in Toronto requires Ontario 
Grade XIII. 


The work of the optometrist is to provide 
personal vision care without the use of 
drugs or surgery. While most optometrists 
maintain general practices, there are areas 
of specialization. Some concentrate on 
child-vision or school-vision problems while 
others prescribe and fit contact lenses, tele- 
scopic, and other low-vision aids for the 
nearly blind. Optometrists practising in an 
industrial area may advise on such matters 
as industrial safety, illumination, or indus- 
trial vision. Teaching, research, and high- 
way safety are other areas of work. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THERE continues to be a serious lack of 
professional physical education graduates in 
school and agency positions normally re- 
quiring specialists with professional degrees. 
The Director of the School of Physical 
Education and Recreation at the University 
of British Columbia reports that female 
physical education teachers are particularly 
needed with little likelihood of the demand 
for them being met for years to come. The 
situation is, however, gradually improving 
with a steady increase in the enrolment of 
undergraduates. 


Projections for 1966 indicate a 15 per 
cent increase in the number of physical 
education graduates. Four new  under- 
graduate programs have been announced in 
the last two years, making a total of four- 
teen universities now offering undergraduate 
degrees in physical education. Some univer- 
sities provide for a major which a student 
may take in the Bachelor of Education 
degree program. 


The Director of Physical and Health 
Education at the University of Toronto 
observes that graduate work in physical and 
health education in the past has been largely 
carried out in the United States with a few 
going to Europe. With the establishment 
of graduate programs in several Canadian 
universities, an increasing number of gradu- 
ates are going on to a second degree in 
Canada. Opportunities for such graduates 
are numerous and include advanced teach- 
ing, university teaching, recreation, and 
work in various government departments. 


The expanding program of the Director- 
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ate of the National Advisory Council on 
Fitness and Amateur Sport of Canada has 
resulted in a number of opportunities for 
graduates as directors of programs in the 
different provinces as well as at the national 
level. A large part of the budget of the 
National Advisory Council has been appor- 
tioned to research in the field of physical 
education, recreation, and fitness. 


Largely as a result of the assistance pro- 
vided through the Fitness and Amateur 
Sports Act, the number of students engaged 
in graduate programs has increased to 
almost five times the number involved as 
recently as three years ago. In 1965-66 
there will be approximately 140 students 
in Master’s degree programs and 40 students 
working toward a Ph.D. degree. 


The Dean of the Faculty of Physical 
Education at the University of Alberta sug- | 
gests that the time is fast approaching when 
doctorate degrees will be required for uni- 
versity positions. Junior colleges, large 
high schools, and governments positions will 
require the Master’s degree. The Canadian 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation reports that graduate work 
is now being offered at four Canadian uni- 
versities (Alberta, British Columbia, Sas- 
katchewan, and Western Ontario). <A 
Master’s degree is also in the planning stage 
at the University of New Brunswick. Areas 
of specialization include exercise physiology, 
psychological bases of motor performance, 
historical and comparative studies, and ad- 
ministration. It is possible for graduates 
to go on towards second degrees in research 
carried on in departments of universities 
other than physical education, such as 
faculties of medicine, as well as other 
related professions. 


The Director of the School of Physical 
Education at the University of Saskatchewan 
states that there is an increasing awareness 
and interest in the health aspect of athletics 
and physical education and commonly re- 
ferred to as physical fitness. As a result 
there is an increased demand for practi- 
tioners who are knowledgeable and are 
qualified to administer exercise programs 
for various age groups under different con- 
ditions. 


There is a re-emphasis of physiology of 
exercise and training and more and more 
communities are seeking professionally 
trained personnel to serve as directors and 


supervisors of recreation. The University 
of Ottawa intends offering a degree in re- 
creation in the near future, while the Uni- 
versity of Alberta and the University of 
British Columbia are presently providing 
studies leading to degrees with specialization 
in recreation. 


SOCIAL WORK 


THE Canadian Association of Social Work- 
ers reports that there are about 3,000 pro- 
fessionally qualified social workers in Can- 
ada, which would indicate a serious shortage 
of trained personnel in this field. The em- 
ployment outlook is good, and opportunities 
for social workers are many and varied. 


Social workers are employed in family 
and child welfare agencies, as well as in 
public welfare agencies. In the larger cities 
there is an increasing emphasis on neigh- 
bourhood services, and many graduates will 
find rewarding employment in neighbour- 
hood centres where they help in the de- 
velopment of neighbourhood life. Many 
social workers find suitable employment in 
both general and mental hospitals and in 
child welfare clinics. 


Employment in many departments of 
government, such as National Health and 
Welfare, Veterans Affairs, Northern Affairs, 
Citizenship and Immigration, and Indian 
Affairs, is offered to graduates in social 
work. Provincial departments of social 
welfare, child welfare, or rehabilitation ser- 
vices absorb a large number of graduates 
every year. 


A large percentage of social workers are 
employed in public schools; in group work 
agencies such as YWCA, YMCA, settle- 
ments, community centres; in special serv- 
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ices to alcoholics, prisoners, and ex-prison- 
ers, or as probation and parole officers. A 
number become research workers or direct 
community planning services. 


The usual preparation for social work is 
a university degree in the liberal arts, fol- 
lowed by two years of graduate education 
leading to the Master of Social Work degree 
at one of Canada’s eight schools of social 
work. Two new schools of social work are 
anticipated with the recent announcements 
by the University of Alberta and Waterloo 
Lutheran University of the establishment of 
social work studies in 1966. 


Salaries for social workers are rising 
gradually and, as in other disciplines, depend 
on the academic qualifications of the 
graduate. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE 


THERE are at present three schools of 
veterinary medicine in Canada. These are 
the Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, and 
L’Ecole de Medicine Veterinaire, St. Hya- 
cinthe, P.Q., and the new school at the 
University of Saskatchewan, which admitted 
its first students in the fall of 1965. The 
Canadian Veterinary Medical Association 
expects that the new Saskatchewan school 
should considerably increase the number of 
graduates when the first ones complete their 
courses in a few years. The Ontario Veteri- 
nary College is changing its course format, 
effective September, 1965, to a two-year 
pre-veterinary course plus. a four-year pro- 
fessional course. Saskatoon’s new college 
has a similar format. 


An increasing number of veterinarians 
are enrolled as graduate students in the 
various universities in Canada. There are 
now 24 enrolled as graduate students at the 
Ontario Veterinary College, and two at the 
Ontario Agricultural College. The growing 
emphasis on basic research will produce an 
increase in this sphere of activity in veteri- 
nary medicine as more funds become avail- 
able. 


The federal government is the largest 
single employer of veterinarians (about 27 
per cent) and will continue to require new 
graduates and experienced veterinarians as 
the livestock industry continues to grow. 
Although the number of multiple member 
practices is continuing to increase, Dr. H. 
J. Neely, of the Ontario Veterinary Services 


Branch at Ontario Veterinary College, ex- 
pects that the overall number of veterinar- 
ians in general practice will probably de- 
crease. This trend is likely the result of 
more efficient practice units, fewer farm 
units, and more emphasis on disease preven- 
tion. Veterinarians in increasing numbers 
will be required by provincial governments 
and other public agencies as new animal 
health programs and food protection legis- 
lation are inaugurated. 


NES STUDENT 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


THE public employment service has been 
active in the student placement field since 
1927 when a student placement office was 
established at the University of Manitoba 
by the Manitoba Employment Service. 


Today there are 40 full-time NES Stu- 
dent Placement Offices at universities, 
colleges, and technological institutes. A 
part-time service is also provided on 
campus at a number of other institutions 
where staff has not yet been allocated for 
the establishment of full-time offices. 
Twenty-nine of the offices are located at 
universities and colleges. These are listed, 
together with five additional institutions 
which are being provided with a part-time 
service On campus, and are accordingly 
marked with an asterisk. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Memorial University, St. John’s 


Nova SCOTIA 
Acadia University, Kentville 
Dalhousie University, Halifax 
*Mount St. Vincent College, Halifax 
Saint Mary’s University, Halifax 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


*Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown 
St. Dunstan’s University, Charlottetown 


NEw BRUNSWICK 


Mount Allison University, Sackville 
Université de Moncton, Moncton 


QUEBEC 


*Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montréal 
Loyola College, Montreal 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de 

Bellevue 

Sir George Williams University, Montreal 
Université de Montréal, Montréal 
Université Laval, Québec 
Université de Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke 


ONTARIO 
Lakehead University, Port Arthur 
Laurentian University, Sudbury 
McMaster University, Hamilton 
Saint Patrick’s College, Ottawa 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa 
University of Windsor, Windsor 
York University, Toronto 


MANITOBA 


*Brandon College, Brandon 
United College, Winnipeg 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg 


SASKATCHEWAN 


University of Saskatchewan, Regina 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon 


ALBERTA 


*Mount Royal College 
University of Alberta, Edmonton 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Notre Dame University, Nelson 
Simon Fraser University, Burnaby 
University of Victoria, Victoria 


The basic terms of reference used in 
establishing an NES Student Placement 
Office on campus involve, first of all, an 
invitation from the university or college 
to the National Employment Service to 
open discussions. It is then necessary to 
determine whether or not the institution is 
large enough to produce the workload 
which would warrant the provision of the 
basic staff required on a full-time basis. 


The NES requires that the university or 
college assign to it full operational respon- 
sibility in providing the placement service. 
The institution retains a primary respon- 


sibility of insuring that an effective place- 
ment service is provided for its students. 
The university or college designates one of 
its faculty, or an administrative officer, to 
carry out this function and to act in a 
liaison capacity between it and the NES 
Student Placement Office. 


The university or college provides pre- 
mises and services such as light, heat, mes- 
senger and mail services, notice boards, 
duplicating facilities, telephones, and so 
forth. The NES provides staff, furniture 
and furnishings, office equipment, postage, 
stationery, long distance telephone, and telex 
facilities. Personnel in charge of full-time 
NES Student Placement Offices at univer- 
sities and colleges play an active part in 
The University Career and Placement As- 
sociation. 


At NES Student Placement Offices stu- 
dents desiring assistance in finding suitable 
employment or who want information on 
careers are interviewed and given informa- 
tion concerning different occupational areas 
and the qualifications required to fill posi- 
tions in these areas. Students may be 
referred to appropriate local employers 
directly, to those outside of the local area 
through NES referral facilities, or interviews 
may be arranged with recruiters visiting the 
university or college. 


Most of the larger national employers 
send recruiting teams to universities, colleges, 
and technological institutes. The recruiting 
process is continuous throughout the entire 
year but visits by employers to institutions 
of higher education are heaviest during two 
periods. The first of these is November and 
the first half of December while the second 
covers the second half of January, February, 
and March. 


The NES Student Placement Service is 
not only involved in the placement of gradu- 
ating and graduate students in permanent 
employment and in advising on career op- 
portunities. It also provides assistance in 
finding summer and part-time employment 
for all students wishing to obtain such work. 


Students attending a university or college 
where there is no NES Student Placement 
Office may obtain assistance at local NES 
offices. Although the service is not as com- 
plete as that which would be provided on 
campus, arrangements are made to meet the 
special needs of students in finding suitable 
employment. 
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Technological Institutes 


The NES Student Placement Service also 
operates full-time offices at 11 technologi- 
cal institutes and these are listed. A tech- 
nological institute being provided with a 
part-time service on campus is marked with 
an asterisk. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newfoundland College of Trades and 
Technology, St. John’s 


NEw BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick Institute of Technology, 
Moncton 


*Saint John Institute of Technology, Saint 
John 


QUEBEC 
Quebec Institute of Technology, Quebec 
Laval Institute of Technology, Montreal 
*Montreal Institute of Technology, Mont- 

real 


ONTARIO 
Eastern Ontario Institute of Technology, 
Ottawa 
*Lakehead University Technology Divi- 
sion, Port Arthur | 
Western Ontario Institute of Technology, 
Windsor 


MANITOBA 


Manitoba Institute of Technology, 
Winnipeg 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatchewan Technical Institute, Moose 
Jaw 


ALBERTA 
Northern Alberta Institute of Technology, 
Edmonton 
Southern Alberta Institute of Technology, 
Calgary 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
B.C. Institute of Technology, Burnaby 


Technological institutes provide an alter- 
native educational path beyond secondary 
school to that offered by universities and 
colleges. Accordingly the NES Student 
Placement Service is available on the same 
basis as it is at universities and colleges. 


A separate supply and demand booklet 
relating to the graduates of technological 
institutes is published and is available on 
request. 


APPENDIX 


Starting Salaries 


Starting salaries offered new 1965 gradu- 
ates have once again shown an increase 
over those of the preceding year. The in- 
creases range from a high of approximately 
10 per cent in chemistry and biochemistry, 
forestry, library science, and social work, 
to small increases in such areas as educa- 
tion, honours biological science, and mining 
engineering. This marks the second con- 
secutive year that library science starting 
salaries have shown a substantial increase. 
At the Master’s level, about one third of 
the disciplines show increases of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. Close to a 10 per cent 
increase is shown in the starting salary rate 
for Ph.D. chemical engineers. 


The estimated monthy starting salaries 
were obtained from three sources. The 
library science information is partially based 
on a survey conducted by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1965. The two other 
sources were a survey of national employers 
active in the recruitment of university gradu- 
ates and a survey of personnel engaged in 
the placement of university students in em- 
ployment. In instances where there was 
insufficient information or the sample was 
too small to provide a valid estimate, no 
figures are given. 


Graduations 

Table two estimates the number of stu- 
dents expected to graduate by discipline 
from each university. The bulk of these 
figures were taken from a survey conducted 
by the Higher Education Division of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. However, 
the figures for Laval and the University of 
Montreal were compiled from the 1964-65 
editions of their respective enrolment and 
graduation reports. In the engineering, 
mining, and metallurgical disciplines, the 
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statistics are based on the 1964-65 surveys 
conducted by the Engineering Institute of 
Canada, Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, and the Chemical Institute of 
Canada. In addition, statistics supplied by 
the Canadian Universities Foundation and 
by the Fédération des Colléges Classiques 
were used in the compilation of the gradua- 
tion tables. 


The smaller charts, tables three to seven, 
for graduate degrees were based on figures 
obtained from surveys conducted by the 
Chemical Institute of Canada, the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, and the 
National Research Council. The disciplines 
covered by these tables account for about 
60 per cent of graduations at the Ph.D. 
level. To all these institutions we wish to 
acknowledge our appreciation for the avail- 
ability of their surveys. 


The estimates include only the students 
studying at the main centre of the university, 
and do not include those students at affi- 
liated institutions located elsewhere. How- 
ever, those studying at Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales are included with the 
University of Montreal. Further, these esti- 
mates include part-time students graduating 
in 1965 and 1966 enrolled at institutions 
providing such facilities. Finally, attrition 
rates have been calculated over the period 
1961-65 and have been applied to the vari- 
ous survey estimates. 


Dashes (—) indicate either no graduating 
students or that insufficient information was 
available to warrant an estimate. The figures 
appearing as estimated totals are not 
necessarily columnar totals. Instead they 
represent the number of graduates from the 
tabulated universities and colleges expected 
in 1965 and 1966, as determined by the per- 
centage increase or decrease of comparable 
figures between the two graduations of 1965 
and 1966. 


TABLE ONE—1965 UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
Estimated Monthly Starting Salaries 


THE following salary table relates only to 1965 graduates and not to those of 1966. 
Furthermore the salary rates quoted are not derived from surveying 1965 graduates. 
Instead they are estimates of the salaries which were offered to 1965 graduates by the 
larger national employers before actual employment commenced. Starting salaries offered 


by local employers to 1965 graduates may either be above or below these figures depending 
upon local employment practices. 


LSS NEAR SS IS EO STAAL ALPERT 
BACHELORS MASTERS DOCTORS 


DISCIPLINE $permonth $permonth  $ per month 
er ee ee 
General Arts & Science (Pass Degree) ............ 405 — — 
ronours Biological’ Sciences... ..... . onus be ne sans 427 — — 
Honours Chemistry & Biochemistry ............... 469 539 747 
Honours Economics & Political Science ........... 435 497 — 
Dremu SECSCOIOG VCs et i wo eee el fd 471 547 700 
PGR SmI AHEM AICS 4 oeo Soe es owe soem: SK» wads 466 528 a 
Honours Mathematics and Physics ................ 468 519 a 
SE ETELELES Vet OOo tS Reel a 467 SIG a 
TOUTS ESVGOROLODV miss eis Hp ae she. ohh. ats «ud. 421 478 — 
PIONOUrSpOOCIOLONY 1 Gee a. Sis. Bh. SH... LD. Me Oe, 427 483 — 
Erormcwuuralemnpinecring = 2. oe. Pm Pe. 480 se a 
elemmCalmeMOINeCliINg. oo oe 6 le ee we ek ee 483 560 ie 
fervitee pemecrinem: Ol.) F. Oike. .uns.. Be. oe. ode. 476 533 a 
ptecuicaier noinecring 94.606... oe. Ph. oe a Se. 478 534 690 
PA IMCCHINOAENNVGICS cei ee ek ne ry: 481 543 700 
Piccaaiicale eneinerling pe sie). Bein. Bs «Pacts oe 483 D2 ae — 
Metallurgy & Metallurgical Engineering. ............ 478 537 a 
Miniter npimecnney 0 wee. ee. 487 —- — 
ENSUE NOG IITS, Joe soya aida ba a re rn 475 a — 
ENTIRE S: © OR ee 452 496 675 
orestt ame eer mene 2 Te Rh. Bh Rae me. 480 ae — 
Commerce and Business Administration ........... 443 550 — 
POMmmMercentOL GATATICICS OMY . 262 sae eo eas 389 ae — 
RANA nM es, i sv npg «(a 8 RS 431 514. — 
POM COMOMIICS any tats. Soe: celts cee. hes LE, Sars 387 — ce 
Meat MES CICN CCU ee ee eye 448 500 a 
Niesine Degree: (with wR:N.) 9 -2¢- es. oo. oe ee, 408 — —— 
PursinesoOiplomas(WIth=RNa) cw. gow 6 es wore. 314 — — 
DPRISORIO. Cy te OAs sgl seit 0 erie es ee eee 498 — — 
BER AUN PAE eet ion phy non, 85 Ga chine 2 362 — —— 
CICA TV OGM Ee eee, (eS S:. Stok. BE Bie ha. » a 419 473 — 
NicdicinemavlD)>)ment one eae. Be. Oa. ae. 750 — — 
lier deinechieie (@ Dy BUSSE) ue ane elisa ca mea aaa aera aa 125 — — 


——— eee 
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ESTIMATED GRADUATIONS BY DISCIPLINES (1965-66) -TABLE TWO 


HONOURS ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Arts and Econ. 
Science and Psych- Soci- Biol. Chem- Math Math. 
(Pass and Polit. ology ology Sci. istry and 
General) Sci. Physics 
University 65 66 _65 66 65 66°°°65°(66 4655.66) 65.166.65.- 664 (65166 
PROROT ige eas (1) 158 190 1 — 1—- — — es 5 — See | 1 — 
Dalhousie ... (2) 198 397 Ei) ee 23 —— OC: aoe cee. 6 3 5 aia 
Memorial ... (3) 103 133 3 4 — — <a Cape: bs ai | Sia thai 
Mount Allison (4) 154 155 1 Re a a eae mes aeIPS 4 6 rer 
Mt. St. Vincent (5) 38.» iby sahara) Saori een a 
N.S. Tech.... (6) —_ —- = FSS Sr a ea Sree a ree ree eee 
St. Dunstans . (7) 70 WT -—- —- F—- FO I a Sea eee eee eee 
St. F. Xavier . (8) 171 233 — ~—~ ~~ ~ — ~— — ae aay LPO Sey 
St. Mary’s... (9) 81 TF -—- -—- —- —- Fr oe 1—- —- —- — — 
U. of Moncton (10) 100 162 — ~— — ~— —- ~—> ~—- ~ —- ~—- —- —- — — 
UNE) OY G37 os Fee : ae pe eae: 2— 1 1 .—.).2 
Bishop's) .5.:-« « .Cb2) 98 94. — 2 — 6 — ~—- —~—- ~ ~— ~— — 4 1 — 
Coll. Ste. Marie (13) 206 240 — — —~— ~— ~— ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~>— ~ ~~ — 
WSU sone. eee (14) 165 . 245° 325 44° = = 6 13; 6. 10 --G.  _e ee Bee 
EOYOlA 27 oie (15) 134 160 3 6 —- —- — —- ~— ~—~ ~~ 2 — — ot aA 
McGill) 2 2 C16) 626 699 28 30 28 24 — — 15 24 6) “$4 Mise O20, © Fis 
Montreal ... (17) 340 384 Sy7h t58) — — 41 80 18° 35 20 25 340 — 
Sherbrooke .. (18) 80 1200 — ~—~ —~— ~— —~— — 10 12 30.4 — ~— — — 
Sir Geo. Wms. (19) 623 #707 14—-—- —--~—- —--—>—- —-—>—- — — — 3 
Carleton, .... « (20)) 457 ~°510 Go) 11 6 6 5 — 6 3 a" T° Voto iad te 
Guelph..... (21) — — 22 12 — — — — 9 13 2023 —- — — — 
Lakehead ... (22) 49 60 —-— —-— —- ~—- —- —- KF- KF KF TF rere er 
Laurentian .. (23) 120 1644 — ~—~ ~— ~—~ ~—~ ~—~> ~—~ ~ ~ ~ ~~ ~—>— ~~ — 
McMaster ... (24) 470 495 5 9 oF EO 10 10 rg t2 ass 
Osgoode .... (25) oe — FO a a a ae ae a ae ae ae ee eee 
OiaWwar ase (26) 402 520 8 20 — — S015 14 10 re 2nja 5 Ds PRE 
Queen's v6 <u (ZT). “412  4Zb ota es 6 6 — — 16 15 Sv 10% 22300 WD 9 16 
REM a eee (28) vai 499 il 1 —- —- —- —- —- —- — ~— — — J.) 30 
St. Patrick’s .. (29) 106 130 — — — ~—~ ~— ~ ~~ ~— ~— ~ — ~ ~— — 
Toronto ...«. (G0) 1201 1373) 48°59 36 42. 15 20° 25° 30 (20 "19°° —" == Ysera 
Waterloo ... (31) 152 181 — 2 ~—~— 1 — 1 —_—- — ee a40 Ss bo p2e 
Waterloo Luth. (32) 393 347 Zw 4 i a 
Western 0.0 2(33)\0 17855, (8800 0 26, 05 9 9 — — LF AO 14 2 8Se5 20) a ay aT 
Windsor (34) 274 344 ee 7 8 — — , See | 4 3 6 4 17 =6 
EOL weiss tke (35) 93 #115 — ~—~ ~—- ~— —- ~—- —- ~—- —|- —- — HS — — 
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ESTIMATED GRADUATIONS BY DISCIPLINES (1965-66) TABLE TWO (CONC.) 


SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


Civil Elect. Geol. Mech. Metal. Mining Physics Others 
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TABLE THREE—HIGHER DEGREES—CHEMICAL ENGINEERING GRADUATIONS 


Masters Ph.D. 
Year of Graduation Year of Graduation 
University 1963 1964 1965 1963 1964 1965 
LL NT TSN A ET TP RT 
N.S: Peeing ile in. Ges... eee ee é: 3 3 — 1 1 
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TABLE FOUR—HIGHER DEGREES—CHEMISTRY GRADUATIONS 


Masters Ph.D. 
Year of Graduation Year of Graduation 
University 1963 1964 1965 1963 1964 1965 
ARR LAI AT EON GE PANG SI II MOLISE SALES ILL PIE TEE Pt WI THLE LIED IDEA RIE, 
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TABLE FIVE—HIGHER DEGREES—METALLURGY AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING GRADUATIONS 


Masters PinbD: 
Year of Graduation Year of Graduation 

University 1962 1963 1964 1965 1962 1963 1964 1965 
51 aS A LA ae SE OT SE TT 
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Total aioe ces 24 18 18 43 6 6 7 22 


TABLE SIX—HIGHER DEGREES—MINING ENGINEERING —GRADUATIONS 


Masters Ph.D. 
Year of Graduation Year of Graduation 

University 1962 1963 1964 1965 1962 1963 1964 1965 
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TABLE SEVEN—HIGHER DEGREES—GEOLOGY AND 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING GRADUATIONS 


Masters Ph.D. 
Year of Graduation Year of Graduation 
University 1962 1963 1964 1965 1962 1963 1964 1965 
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